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FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 


(On July 3, 1839, in Lexington, Massachusetts, opened the nation’s first state 
normal. Cyrus Peirce was principal and teacher. That day three students 
enrolled.) 

“For better or worse,” said Cyrus Peirce, 
“T tread a new-found way— 
One new to man nor in his plan, 
Nor fits his mood today. 


“He thinks but few should travel to 
That land so fair ahead; 
Let others stay while runs their day 
In humbler ways instead. 


“But children call from hut and hall 
With eager tongues of youth; 
With all their mind they yearn to find 
The way that leads to truth. 


“No last nor first nor best nor worst, 
All children stand as one. 
It ill betides when few the guides 
To lead them safely on. 


“And so with brain and might and main 
Pll carry on the fight 
To bring to all whose voices call 
Some glimpses of the light.” 


* * * 


A hundred years whose hopes and fears 
Have passed in slow array 

Préclaim him seer and pioneer 
Who first did blaze the way. 








THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 





WILLIAM H. ZEIGEL 
Dean, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 





The possession of a well-trained college faculty depends upon 
three essential factors in teacher education. The first of these is the 
early selection of candidates for teacher-training purposes; the second 
is the pre-service training of these intending teachers after admission 
to college; and the third is the in-service training of those receiving 
appointments on college teaching staffs.. This article is concerned 
chiefly with the third factor mentioned, namely, the in-service training 
of college teachers. What a newly employed young teacher will be- 
come is only vaguely foreshadowed by his previous training. A new 
teacher’s success in the profession depends far more on how he in- 
terprets and how he adapts himself to the changing social order than 
upon what he first brings with him to the classroom. If for five 
years a young teacher should stand still wholly impervious to intel- 
lectual and professional progress and unyielding to social change and 
needed adjustments, he would be a fit specimen for a museum or an 
archaeological institute. 

Most persons agree there is urgent need for institutions of higher 
learning to protect themselves and their students from arrested de- 
velopment incident to inferior college instruction. Yet administrative 
staffs seldom give more than scant attention to the question of in- 
service training of college teachers. The assistance extended faculty 
members, both old and new, has provided them but meagerly with 
suitable means of growth as individuals, as members of society, and as 
members of the teaching profession. The promise seen in young 
faculty members on induction into a college faculty has failed re- 
peatedly of realization. College administrative staffs have no right 
to employ young aspiring teachers and then leave them alone on a 
sink or swim basis when a little encouragement and a few helpful 
suggestions might turn failure into success. 

The nature of the problems involved in the in-service training of 
a college faculty should be understood. The kind and generous spirit 
of an institution which is able to win the loyalty and confidence of 
new faculty members provides an appropriate setting for faculty 
growth and development. The administrative staff of a college is 


‘Cf., Harold O. Reid, Cooperative Institutional In-Service Training for Teach- 
ers, A Thesis, Lincoln, Nebraska, August 1, 1938, p. 1. 
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fully as much in need of in-service training and development as is the 
teaching staff. Members of an administrative staff who are willing 
and eager to hear suggestions from classroom teachers out on the 
firing line are in a better position to meet difficulties and to plan 
procedures than are those sufficient unto themselves. Wise adminis- 
trators accept and evaluate friendly constructive criticism in terms 
of institutional needs. 

A college must have well-defined objectives to carry forward a 
program of in-service training of its faculty. The coordinated efforts 
of the whole faculty should be directed definitely towards the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the college. No teacher, especially no new 
one, can contribute effectively to the goals set up by an institution 
except he be informed concerning the viewpoint of those most 
definitely responsible for the finished product of the institution. The 
content of courses, points of emphasis, collection of material, or- 
ganization of instruction, activities engaged in, and attitudes in school 
and out are conditioned upon the teacher’s understanding, acceptance, 
and appreciation of the objectives of the college. The success of 
college instruction depends to a great degree upon the ability of faculty 
members to incorporate the objectives of an institution into their 
philosophy of living and of teaching. 

The in-service training of a college teacher is a continuous process 
built upon and modified by the pre-service training received. At 
graduation time we fittingly speak of commencement day. So it is. 
The student is a novice as far as the affairs of the world are con- 
cerned. In life far more is to be learned and continuously recon- 
structed in usable up-to-date form than can ever be learned in school. 
A graduate’s alma mater merely furnishes certain tools, techniques, 
appreciations, and understandings of learning. The greater part of 
what is done and experienced comes after commencement and in con- 
nection with a job. So it is with the teacher. He is given a start 
at commencement, but he learns the biggest and most useful things 
while at his work as a teacher. 

Means for Securing In-Service Training.—Some of the principal 
means for the in-service training of a college teaching staff are listed 
in the next paragraph. In submitting this list, no thought is enter- 
tained of its being all inclusive, nor is any suggestion intended that 
a single faculty member or even a whole college staff should use all 
the means enumerated. Those who guide in-service training programs 
and those who participate as learners must evaluate procedures in 
the light of individual and institutional needs and interests. A plan 
of procedure should be as flexible and informal as possible, and as free 
as possible from any display of the machinery of organization. 
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The eight major means herein enumerated may prove suggestive 
in carrying out a program for the in-service training of college 
teachers :? 
1. Institutional Study 
Faculty meetings 
Departmental meetings 
Committee work 
Conferences—department heads, deans, etc. 
Curriculum development programs 
Enrolling in college classes 
. Participation in demonstration school observation and teaching 
2. Seahestive Scholarship—Group and Individual 
a. Research 
b. Surveys 
c. Publications—institutional, departmental, national 
3. Enriched living—clubs, social contacts, reading, recreation, travel, 
sports, fine arts, aesthetic values 
4. Professional meetings, conferences, and educational clinics—mem- 
bership, attendance, participation 

5. Leave of absence for study and teaching—with pay, without pay, 
exchange of professors 

6. Planned visitation of classroom work—classes in own school, 
classes in other schools 

7. Library, laboratory, and instructional material readily available 
for teacher and student use 

8. Professional ethics for teachers 

Only brief space can be given to these eight enumerated means for 
promoting the in-service training of college faculty members. The 
first major division as listed above, “Institutional Study,” will be 
considered at some length. 

Well planned faculty meetings can be used to interpret and to 
extend the major objectives of an institution. Departmental inter- 
ests and purposes can be brought into view in the light of the whole 
college program. The needs of students can be taken into account, 
and policies determined in view of all the obtainable facts. Major 
committee reports can be heard and acted upon, and carefully pre- 
pared papers dealing both with the content of specialized fields and 
with the requisite teaching procedures can be read. 


mRrono rp 


*Cf., Ned H. Dearborn, “In-Service Education of Teachers,” National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers, United States Office of Education, Vol. 5, No. 10, 
Part VI, 1933, p. 338; and Doak S. Campbell and others, “The State and Its 
Program of Teacher Education,” Problems in Teacher Education, Vol. 2, George 
Peabody College, 1937, pp. 100-106. 
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Departmental meetings serve useful purposes in the consideration 
of pupil needs and differences. The organization of materials for 
instructional purposes and procedures in teaching may be discussed 
in the light of the varying problems involved. Courses of study and 
curricula suited to the objectives of the institution may be formulated. 
Committee reports may be heard and the results of studies and of 
research may be presented. Problems of grading and of departmental 
administration may be given consideration. In these departmental 
meetings inexperienced college teachers may receive valuable help 
from capable and experienced heads of departments. 

The committee work of a college should be well distributed with 
regard given to individual tastes and differences. Excessive committee 
assignments may interfere seriously with teaching efficiency, but com- 
mittee work properly distributed furnishes diversion and presents 
a good picture of the functioning of the institution. The essential 
working and planning relative to the big problems of instruction are 
usually done by committees. Through the study of fundamental 
relations and problems, faculty members not infrequently discover 
their latent powers and find their places in the life and work of an 
expanding college. 

Conferences are a valuable means for the gathering of information 
and for the exchange of views. In conferences, small groups meet 
face to face. Personal qualities have a chance for expression. 
Sphinxlike masks are lifted, and men reach noble decisions impossible 
under other conditions. In the conference and private interview, 
personal and intimate things can be discussed without embarrassment 
or offense. Successes may be referred to; failures and mistakes 
pointed out. Conferences are good places to find one’s self and to 
gather strength for renewed efforts. The work of a dean and of 
heads of departments often can be done best through conferences. 

Curriculum development programs furnish one of the best means 
for improving college instruction and for contributing to the in-service 
training of teachers. Such programs affect vitally the whole work 
of the college. Through participation in a curriculum improvement 
program, a philosophy of education representing the viewpoint of 
the institution must be formulated and the objectives of the institution 
must be stated. Ways and means of meeting the needs of students 
and of preparing them for their respective spheres in the world must 
be found. These programs must take into account not only the public 
school curriculum and its bearing upon college instruction, but also 
the underlying implications for college curriculum reorganization. 
Curriculum programs must take into account the appropriate use of 
subject matter both in public school and in college education. The 
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scope and sequence of the public school curriculum in terms of the 
interests and needs of children must be worked out and clearly 
formulated for the guidance of college teaching. The organization of 
materials for instructional purposes and the use of functional teach- 
ing procedures are essential elements in a curriculum development 
program. The nature and function of general education and its place 
in college education are important elements in curriculum planning. 

College teachers find another means of institutional aid by enroll- 
ing in colleagues’ classes for the purpose of securing a broader general 
education and cultural background. A further valuable aid an in- 
stitution can offer comes through observation and participation in the 
work of the demonstration schools. The teacher who participates in 
this work must face realities and will find his classroom aims and 
theories tested by children who are no respecters of persons. 

The seven remaining means of in-service training of teachers will 
necessarily be referred to in brief form. Caution is given again that 
no institution or no individual should attempt to utilize all the means 
suggested as offering possibilities for the in-service training of teach- 
ers. Those that are used should be unobtrusive and fit in with the 
spirit of the institution. 

Some members of a college faculty are interested in doing produc- 
tive work for publication. In their creative endeavors they represent 
the highest traditions of a college by extending the bounds of human 
knowledge and achievement. Youthful faculty members thrown 
among these scholars and research specialists are not only receiving 
a liberal education in the school of experience but are themselves 
becoming specialists. 

The in-service training of college teachers is furthered through 
planned occasions for enriched living. Faculty clubs and service 
clubs offer opportunity for exchange of views and for social contacts 
that not only afford pleasure but ofttimes lead to professional honors 
and advancement. Recreation, travel, and sports open up new 
avenues to self-improvement and wholesome outdoor living. Litera- 
ture and the fine arts bring satisfaction through the appreciation of 
aesthetic values. Enriched living transcends material values and 
represents one of the highest goals of human striving. 

The college teacher who wishes to grow in his profession should 
hold membership in local, state, and national organizations. He 
should participate in the work of these organizations by accepting 
places on programs, by holding membership on functioning com- 
mittees, and by participating in important conferences. Educational 
clinics, dealing as they do with the diagnosis of educational ills, 
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should challenge the attention of inquiring minds that wish to go 
forward with added sureness in the work of teaching. 

Leave of absence for study, for travel, and for teaching elsewhere 
brings new viewpoints to a college teacher and furnishes enriched 
experiences to bear on the problems of teaching. Sabbatical leave 
with pay or part pay should be the established policy of institutions 
of higher learning. Leave of absence arranged on some fair, sure, 
and dependable basis should be a part of the in-service training pro- 
gram of every college. 

Planned visitation of the classroom work of other teachers, 
whether on college or public school level, often affords an approach 
to the subject taught or a technique in classroom control and class 
participation that can be utilized to improve the observer’s teaching. 
The writer once visited a college history class and observed the 
teaching of a lesson which changed materially his procedures in asking 
questions and in conducting classroom discussions. As mentioned 
earlier, increased professional insight and skill may be secured by 
visiting and by teaching classes in the demonstration school. 

Library, laboratory, and other instructional materials are essen- 
tial for teaching purposes and for the in-service study of college 
teachers. A library is a means to a liberal education, a laboratory is 
the essence of scholarly research, and instructional material is the 
staff of learning on which functional teaching needs rely. These 
materials and tools of learning should be present and ever ready at 
hand to coax the lame and to quicken the halt and blind to greater 
intellectual effort. The work of teachers and the in-service zeal of 
faculty members will falter and wait if these essential teaching aids 
are grudgingly supplied or persistently withheld. 

Finally, every teacher should know how to conduct himself in the 
society of his fellows. Recognition of the rights of fellow craftsmen, 
the rights of pupils, the rights of the public, the rights of superiors, 
together with corresponding duties and obligations should be so well 
understood, and so thoroughly a part of a teacher’s inner life that 
his responses and reactions will be instantaneous and certain. The 
ethical questions involved in resignations, in salary increases, in appli- 
cations for new positions, in forbearance towards fellow teachers, in 
institutional loyalties, in yielding respect to student opinion, and in 
other similar situations are measures of a teacher’s character and his 
fitness for appointment to a college staff. The intimate sharing of 
experiences with associates grown old making good dreams come 
true is the surest way of establishing right relations among men. 

Some Guiding Principles—As observed earlier, faculty study 
should center upon certain of the eight enumerated phases of in- 
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service training. A few guiding principles should be observed in 
planning a year’s program of cooperative study. 

First, the undertaking should meet a felt need recognized by the 
faculty as a whole. The worth-whileness of the study will serve as 
a strong motivating factor in carrying the work to completion. 

Second, the program should possess unity. Cooperating faculty 
members should be dominated by a single purpose and should work 
as one. The various parts and essential phases of the study should 
have significant bearing on the major purpose of the study. 

Third, in planning the program, special abilities and individual 
differences should be taken into account. Those persons having rare 
talents should be used where they can contribute most. Without 
thought of contributing equally or being set to the same problems, all 
should find congenial parts in the program. The likes and dislikes of 
faculty participants should be taken into account and respected. 

Fourth, the problem chosen should be feasible. The undertaking 
and its several parts should be in the range of faculty ability. Par- 
ticipants in the program have a right to expect certain accomplish- 
ments and outcomes to follow from their study. 

Fifth, suitable facilities for attacking the problem should be 
available. A study program without the means of carrying it on is 
like an army without modern up-to-date equipment. In working 
without library and laboratory facilities, without survey materials 
and special reports bearing upon the work previously done, valuable 
time and effort are lost and discouragement with waning interest 
results. 


Sixth, the undertaking chosen should be in keeping with the time 
available when measured in hours per week and months to run. To 
work against time is disconcerting and confusing to most persons 
although a few may do more and better work under pressure. When 
faculty study or research is being carried on, teaching schedules and 
extracurricular programs of faculty members should be carefully 
scrutinized, and unimportant chores of a routine character should be 
dispensed with. 


Seventh, favorable and congenial conditions should exist for the 
work-study program. Good environmental conditions and congenial 
personal relations are essential elements for successful organized 
study. Faculty members should be happy and feel secure in their 
positions and economic outlook. A teacher harassed by uncertainties 
cannot give much of himself to his work. Genuine appreciation of 
a teacher and sympathetic understanding of his work by administra- 
tive authorities go a long way in improving the work of a college staff. 
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A precious little of the right things said at the right time goes so 
very far with faculty members. 

Factors Conditioning In-Service Training.—How then is the in- 
service training of college teachers to be brought about? No one can 
say precisely. It depends upon many factors. One of these factors 
is doubtless the attitude of the members of the administrative staff 
of the college. If they are really interested in the growth of faculty 
members while in service they can do something about it. They can 
make good teaching, group study, and individual research fashionable 
and popular. Library and laboratory facilities can be made inviting 
for purposes of productive work. 

Appropriate recognition of ability and of outstanding service is 
another potent way of promoting the in-service training of college 
teachers. Security of tenure, retirement annuities, adequate com- 
pensation, and days off for purposes of collecting data and of holding 
conferences are some of the means whereby productive scholarship 
may be encouraged. 

The in-service training of college teachers does not just happen. 
The administrative staff of the college must visualize the problem and 
unobtrusively plan for its solution. The writer would not be sure 
about the steps to be taken in setting up a program of study. Dif- 
ferent institutions, due to size, point of view, function, and other 
special characteristics doubtless need to make different approaches to 
the problem. The writer is of the belief, however, that the president 
of a college, the vice-president or dean of the faculty, and the heads 
of departments will need to recognize the value of the in-service 
faculty training and to work in close accord if any worth-while results 
are to be obtained. 

A counselor or director of study can doubtless contribute a great 
deal to the effectiveness of faculty study. Even in the case of indi- 
vidual or departmental research a director of study can contribute by 
interpreting the aims of the research, by providing essential facilities, 
and by securing favorable working conditions for all participating in 
the undertaking. More surely still, a director of study will be needed 
when large group study programs or faculty study programs are 
undertaken. The director of study must be capable and fair-minded 
and must understand the aims and philosophy of the institution he 
represents. He should be able to plan a program of study in a manner 
that will use the resources of the college and the abilities of the faculty 
to the best advantage. He should be able to give guidance in organiz- 
ing a study program based on student needs and in harmony with the 
aims of the institution. He must be able to advise and counsel with 
all the different individuals and faculty groups joining in the study. 
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He must be able to see the several problems of the study in their true 
relations and in their proper bearing upon the questions at issue. The 
director, whether a member of the administrative staff or a faculty 
member selected for the job, must command the respect of the faculty 
and be able to get results with a minimum of friction and lost effort. 

Through planning such as referred to above, the in-service train- 
ing of teachers can be provided. There are many intangible factors 
which elude analysis, but enter into the process. These factors are 
for the most part imponderable but weigh heavily in determining the 
output of faculty energy and enthusiasm. The spirit of the institution 
is the great determiner of the worth-whileness and of the success of 
programs undertaken for the improvement of college education. 

An Illustrative Faculty Study Program.—The presentation of a set 
program for use in the in-service training of college teachers is 
neither feasible nor desirable. Instead the writer refers in brief to 
the faculty study program of 1937-38 at the institution he represents. 

In 1937-38 faculty meeting programs at the Delta State Teachers 
College took on a more definite plan of study than in the two preceding 
years. Study was centered around the theme “Some Instructional 
Problems of Teacher Education in the Light of the Mississippi Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of Instruction.” Special themes developed 
took in the main some one of the eight forms illustrated by the 
following type headings: 

1. A College Unit on the Ballad and Folklore After the Suggestion 
in Mississippi Bulletin No. 5 for the Improvement of Instruction 

2. The Implications of the New Program for the Reorganization and 

Modification of the Required Art Courses for Elementary Majors, 

with the Aim of Better Adapting These Courses to the Needs of 

Prospective Teachers 

Suggestions for a Direct Teaching Program of Music in the 

Elementary Schools 

4. The Reorganization of Student Teaching to Provide the Training 

Necessary for Teaching Under the New Curriculum 
5. A Critical Evaluation of the Direct Teaching of Physical Educa- 

tion as Presented in the Tryout Course of Study Bulletin No. 4 
6. The Implications of the New Program for the Teaching of Ancient 
History in the Demonstration Schools 
The Implications of the New Program for the Teaching of Physics 
in the College 
8. The Implications of the New Program for Choral Speaking 

During the year, each college faculty member, after taking into 
account the viewpoint and underlying principles of the new curric- 
ulum, examined critically and made written report on some particular 


co 


~] 
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phase of his college teaching as it applied to the work of teacher 
education. The reading of each paper was followed by faculty ques- 
tions and discussion. A summary manuscript of the findings and 
conclusions of each report was submitted and filed in the office of 
the Dean of the Faculty. 

The recent faculty study programs carried on at the Delta State 
Teachers College have led to noticeable improvement in college 
teaching. Faculty members have come to understand the underlying 
meanings and principles involved in curriculum development. They 
have taken an active part in the work of introducing the new curric- 
ulum practices into the public schools of the state and have contributed 
to the direct teaching section of the Mississippi Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction, Bulletin No. 4. They have assisted 
at educational conferences and clinics and are now cooperating in the 
state program for the improvement of reading. 

Faculty study at the Delta State Teachers College has gone far 
enough to show that teacher education must take into account the 
curriculum practices fundamental in the new Mississippi program. 
Teacher-education curriculum revision depends to a large degree upon 
the willingness of college faculty members while on the job to co- 
operate in the undertaking. The issues involved furnish the biggest 
challenge confronting teacher producing institutions today. Members 
of the faculty of the Delta State Teachers College recognize the 
import of the challenge and are now in a position to cooperate in a 
modest and cautious way with other Mississippi institutions of higher 
learning in making a beginning of the work of teacher-education 
curriculum revision. 

True, the illustration of an in-service program just given comes 
from experiences gained in a teachers college. Yet, in any event, 
the procedures are suggestive, and good reason exists for the belief 
that the in-service training of a college faculty in the light of the 
functions its members perform is a sound educational policy. 





A safe and humane way has been sketched in broad outline for 
securing faculty understanding, growth, and development. A well- 
trained college faculty functioning as a unit in realizing the aims of 
an administrative staff may be had but not for the asking. Such an 
achievement comes, if it comes at all, at no insignificant cost and 
effort. Well-planned, sympathetic in-service training of college 
teachers is the price institutions of higher learning must pay for 
notably superior teaching staffs. 








TEACHER EDUCATION STEPS OUT 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
University of Tennessee 


The faculties of teacher-training institutions have long been 
criticized for remaining within their cloistered walls. Professional 
courses have repeatedly been labelled as impractical, theoretical, and 
unrelated to the problems that prospective teachers will meet in 
service. To quote Adams:! 

The most general criticism directed against the teacher-preparing institutions 
was that the graduates failed to show in their work that in their training theory 
and practice have been properly correlated. Nearly one-third of all the superin- 
tendents reporting stated that in their experience this represented the principal 
fault that they found with the teachers colleges. There is a marked tendency 
toward the feeling that the normal schoo] courses are entirely too theoretical, 
that they deal only with ideal situations, and that teaching theory is emphasized 
to the neglect of showing the students how to apply the theory. (Page 731.) 

A few months ago the writer had the experience of having a 
prominent young superintendent challenge her with the following 
question: “Why don’t teacher-training institutions turn out teachers 
who can teach? I have tried fourteen different colleges and universi- 
ties in five states and I have yet to find one which gets its students 
ready to perform satisfactorily the various duties of a teacher.” After 
nearly twenty years of experience in preparing teachers, the writer 
wonders too. One reason certainly is that the institutions engaged 
in teacher education maintain a splendid isolation from the public 
schools for which they aspire to prepare teachers. Many of the 
faculty members have not been in a public school since being pupils 
there themselves. Others have “climbed the professional ladder” 
from a poorly paid, insecure public school job to the yet poorly paid, 
but relatively secure and dignified position of a college or university 
faculty member. Promptly they have cut their ties with the public 
schools and have instructed their students concerning beautifully 
theoretical practices and schoolroom procedures; and their students 
have gone out to find that “methods just don’t work,” and have re- 
verted to teaching as they were taught. 


During the current year, Russell,'* in discussing the essential 
nature of a teachers college instructional staff, said: 


Ability to teach involves a knowledge of the public school system into which 
students must fit when they go out as teachers. This requires some intimate 
acquaintance with the situations regarding the instructor’s special subject in the 
public schools of the region, the content of the curriculum at all levels, any 
special legislation bearing on the subject, and the general attitudes of schoolmen 
and the public on issues connected with the teaching of his subject in the public 
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schools. (The faculty member) must, therefore, maintain close contact with 
public school people and know what they are thinking and doing. (Page 28.) 

The writer has been interested in searching out reports of what 
teacher-preparing institutions are doing in order to establish and 
maintain close connections with teachers, their responsibilities, and 
problems. From a rather extensive collection of reports, some few 
have been selected as representative of efficient and novel procedures 
in coordinating campus activities and courses with public school pro- 
grams. The selected reports are summarized in the following dis- 
cussion. 

Directed Teaching.—Directed teaching, as currently defined, in- 
cludes the several aspects of observation, demonstration lessons, par- 
ticipation, and responsible student teaching. Herein it will be in- 
terpreted as being inclusive also of internship, since teacher education 
is now conceived of as being a continuous process. Much of the 
proficiency of the beginning teacher must be acquired on the job— 
preferably under the joint supervision of the college and the public 
school staff. 

Increasingly teacher-preparing institutions are utilizing public 
school facilities for directed teaching, as often as possible as a supple- 
ment to a campus laboratory school. It is in the use of affiliated 
schools that many opportunities reside for an intimate acquaintance 
and close cooperation with the activities of public schools. Certainly 
an institution’s supervisor of student teaching will learn the practices 
and problems of teachers -in the field and, if he should also be the 
teacher of the methods and child psychology courses, a considerable 
part of the professional curriculum will be colored by his experiences 
in the affiliated schools. There is a growing tendency to have the 
heads of departments responsible for supervising the student teachers 
who have majored in their respective subjects. When these heads 
of departments also teach the methods courses, their supervision in 
the public schools is most likely to influence the nature of the course in 
methods by making it practical and pertinent to the actual problems 
of teachers-in-service. Such a program is in use at the University of 
Washington. 

An interesting procedure for getting student teachers—and their 
faculty supervisors—into the field is the exchange of these student 
teachers with regularly employed teachers in the field. Sherrod*5 
has reported the program of exchange that has been developed at 
Winthrop College in Rock Hill, South Carolina, and Scott!+ has re- 
ported another of an even more ambitious sort in vogue at the Eastern 
State Normal School of Maine. In either plan, the exchange teacher 
and an exchange student “swap” their board and room arrangements 
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for a limited period of time. The student, after observation, assumes 
all the responsibilities of the teacher, who enrolls for a short course 
at the college which features demonstration lessons, conferences, and 
possibly some supervised teaching. The principal or superintendent 
of the public schools and certain members of the college faculty 
jointly supervise the student teachers. Only the most competent stu- 
dents who have already completed one course in directed teaching 
are selected for the exchange. Through the campus conferences and 
the public school visitation, the faculty members get in touch with 
schools in action. 

A much more common procedure—and one constantly growing 
in favor—is continued supervision by the college of its graduates 
for one or two years after graduation. Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
has a typical program, as reported in the XXIJII Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. In the program 
of cooperative supervision by the college faculty and the public school 
personnel, the college field worker agrees to make at least four visits 
per year to observe each intern at work. The intern’s work is ap- 
praised and criticized constructively, as is the supervisory setup of the 
school. Faculty members who engage in so responsible an activity as 
helping to supervise an intern and criticizing the setup of the school 
itself will indeed get to know schools as they are. 

So-Called “Integrated” Professional Programs.—A number of in- 
stitutions are experimenting with the development of courses which 
feature broad fields and are built about major professional problems. 
Many of them link all theory courses with observation and partici- 
pation in the laboratory school. Those herein reported are such as to 
take the faculty with their students into the field. 


Franseth® reports a program for preparing helping teachers for 
service in an emergency supervisory system in Georgia. Experienced 
teachers of unusual competence are enrolled in a full-time course in 
which, alternatively by weeks or fortnights, they study rural problems 
and the principles of supervision, and then go out to observe and 
participate in schools such as they will later supervise. Here the 
faculty coordinators have a splendid opportunity to learn, firsthand, 
rural situations and may, if they will, pass their experiences along 
to fellow faculty members. 

The New College program under the direction of Thomas Alexan- 
der? is famous for its use of New York City and vicinity and its New 
College communities in acquainting students and faculty alike with 
actual socioeconomic and educational conditions. The whole range of 
courses is pointed toward schools as they are and should be in their 
typical community settings. 
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Flowers’ recently reported the Montclair plan of having the same 
staff members act as personnel advisers, instructors in methods, 
demonstration teachers, and supervisors of student teaching. Each 
one must make six visits to each student teacher under his direction, 
the student teachers being scattered about the state in various typical 
schools. Flowers made the following statement concerning results: 

The contact by the college staff with the high schools of the state is extremely 
close. The information thus gained from the field is invaluable in professionaliz- 
ing the work on the campus and in directing students more effectively in prepar- 
ing for the service, for they can anticipate with greater certainty the problems 
likely to be encountered later. (Page 21.) 

Carley*® outlined the very comprehensive program of integration 
at Stanford University in which a group of staff coordinators are 
responsible for directing the planning of the entire professional 
program. These coordinators supervise a complete program of stu- 
dent teaching, internship, and follow-up work in the public schools. 
They also conduct the “faculty seminars” in which the whole educa- 
tion faculty cooperatively decide on the professional problems that are 
to run through the entire sequence of professional courses. The co- 
ordinators advise the instructor of each course as to advisable content 
on the basis of their experiences in the public schools. Thus do all 
the instructors keep in touch with the work in the field and guarantee 
that their course will concern the problems that teachers actually face. 

Coordinations Involving Various Community Agencies.—Teachers _ 
who are committed to teaching the “whole child” necessarily have 
many extramural responsibilities. They must understand the home 
and community influences that are impinging on the personality of 
the child and supplementing her guidance ; they must know the various 
social and public agencies whose services are available for providing 
what the home and school can or do not. Industrial plants, public 
utilities, farms and dairies, hospitals, health departments, churches, 
recreational systems, juvenile courts, police departments are only a 
few of the community organizations and agencies which these teachers 
should contact in planning field trips and services for their pupils. 
In consequence, according to Zook,'® a teachers college faculty must 
likewise learn of these services in order that they may adequately 
prepare prospective teachers for their varied responsibilities. 

A few teacher-education institutions are pioneering along the line 
of cooperation with social agencies in preparing teachers. One is 
being inaugurated at The University of Tennessee in whose latest 
University Record (see pages 90 and 91) the names of the heads of 
various public and social agencies are listed as members of an affiliated 
faculty in education. Three persons will cooperatively direct the 
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observation and participation of university students in certain of 
the activities carried on in the respective agencies. 

Anyone interested in a completely integrated professional program 
that stresses the students’ participation in the activities of the various 
community agencies and industries should not fail to read Nila Banton 
Smith’s Adventures in Teacher Education.® Some members of the 
Broadoaks School were responsible for arranging the students’ par- 
ticipation in these extramural activities and, according to Dr. Smith, 
the students’ accounts of their experiences were a “revelation to many 
of us who have been teaching for years, blissfully oblivious of the 
social realities about us.” (Page 85.) The faculty field workers 
shared their experiences with their associates in regularly scheduled 
luncheon seminars where the content of the several concomitantly 
offered professional courses were cooperatively planned. All courses 
were centered about the problems which the students met in carrying 
out an activities program, both on the campus and in the community 
agencies. 

These integrated programs suggest a policy that should every- 
where prevail; namely, that an entire teacher-educating faculty should 
deliberately plan to establish and maintain contacts with the public 
schools in order that their students may be prepared to cope with the 
problems of regular teachers. Institutions that are publicly supported 
are in duty bound to get teachers ready for efficient performance in 
the field. These institutions will continue to be a liability to the state 
which they were designed to serve so long as they hold aloof from the 
public schools and deal out theory instead of practical instruction. 

Cooperation in State Programs.—Nothing could better coordinate 
the programs and activities of teacher-educating institutions than co- 
operative efforts to develop and utilize a state curriculum or system 
of supervisory activities. Such coordinated programs are increas- 
ingly common, especially in the South, where state-wide programs 
for the improvement of instruction are being developed in practically 
every state. Then campus laboratory schools can develop and try out 
materials that are to be used in the public schools. Staff members 
can instruct students in regard to the activities involved in the state 
programs and can use bulletins of the state department as a base for 
a part of certain courses. The faculty can also go into various com- 
munities and advise the public school staff in the proper building up 
or utilization of the program sponsored by the state department. 


The current system of regional supervision in the state of Ten- 
nessee is a case in point. Two faculty members from a teachers col- 
lege—one an elementary supervisor and the other secondary—spend 
between eight and nine months supervising the schools in the college’s 
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service area. Demonstration lessons, observation with follow-up 
conferences, aid in locating instructional materials, and advice in 
the development and use of a school library are among the services 
afforded by the regional supervisors to teachers-in-service. In addi- 
tion, the campus laboratory school is used in the development of cur- 
riculum materials to be used in the field and is kept open on designated 
Saturdays for observation and conferences. In the late spring and 
summer, the regional supervisors resume their instructional duties 
on the campus. Such a supervisory program is rich in opportunity for 
the entire faculty to know the conditions, problems, and trends in 
the field, especially if the regional supervisors are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to hold seminars with their fellow faculty members. 

Alabama provides an excellent example of teacher-training institu- 
tions working hand-in-hand with the state department in the develop- 
ment of a state-wide movement for the improvement of instruction. 
In the teachers college at Jacksonville, for example, every campus 
course will be made available to the teachers of any community upon 
request from a county board of education, or some similar authorita- 
tive body. Not only do the regular faculty members go out to offer 
such courses in extension, but individual members also do field work 
in assisting with a school’s local problems, such as making a survey or 
developing some phase of the curriculum. Services so freely rendered 
cannot but afford rich returns in the quality of the courses being 
offered. ; 

In-Service Training; Summary.—Many of the procedures already 
itemized are featured in the follow-up and in-service programs of 
wide-awake teacher-educating institutions. In a changing world, 
teachers meet an ever-new procession of problems and assume re- 
sponsibilities that have heretofore resided elsewhere. Consequently, 
teacher education is, and must be, a continuous process. Institutions 
are increasingly feeling responsible for the continued success and 
growth of their graduates. Visitation, follow-up conferences, demon- 
stration teaching and institutes held both on the campus and in the 
field, Saturday and late-afternoon classes, short courses, exchange 
programs involving student teachers and interns, correspondence 
courses, and work offered in extension are among the many in-service 
aids given teachers in the field. 

Cooperative research and development of instructional materials, 
joint supervision, surveys, a library and materials service, bureaus of 
field service, and field workers are other features of special service 
offered by the institutions to teachers in the field. To the extent that 
the entire faculty is touched by these services and participates in 
rendering them, to that extent does the staff profit. Courses can 
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cease to be theoretical and non-functional only as the instructors know 
what their students must get to know as they perform their duties. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
A Test for Professional Educators 





E. R. ENLOW 
Atlanta Public Schools 





This test is based on statements found in a recent outstanding 
publication’ which every educator should read, without fail. It is 
designed to determine which of three main types of philosophy best 
characterizes one’s educational thinking. The statements are taken 
verbatim, or with slight modification, from the book, by permission 
of Harper and Brothers, publishers, and the author. Professor Lodge 
has been kind enough to examine the test and make certain revisions 
in the interest of clarity and accuracy. 

The reader is urged to proceed with the test at this point, in order 
not to acquire any bias which might be fostered by further informa- 
tion. 

Directions.—Under each letter are three numbered statements 
describing attitudes or positions which might be held. It will be 
noted that, in the main, the statements deal with various aspects 
of education, including curriculum, method, the nature of learning, 
administration, and the like. Read each set of three statements care- 
fully, then check that one of the three which most nearly coincides 
with your opinion. : 

THE TEST 
A 1 ( ) The external world of physical reality is the truly funda- 
mental thing in experience. The physical world is ob- 
jective and factual, something to be accepted and con- 
formed to, while my personal wants and feelings are to 
be treated as subjective, subordinate, and secondary. 

2 () The self is primary in experience and “things” are of 
secondary importance. Mind and self, rather than things 
or matter, are the essential elements in experience, and 
furnish the standards and ideals which give to experience 
its structure and aims. 

3 ( ) Experience should be taken as one finds it, and one should 
not “speculate,” or construct theories which transcend 
the obvious realities of human life. We are essentially 
biological and social organisms, acting by virtue of biologi- 
cal and social stimulations, living from moment to moment 
and from problem to problem. 


*Lodge, Rupert C., Philosophy of Education. Harpers, 1937. 
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There are basic, undeniable certainties, upon which may 
be built a body of systematic knowledge as to the nature of 
physical reality: all certain, all objective, and all in accord 
with the teaching of physical science. 

Human beings, in interactivity with their biological and 
social environment, act rather than contemplate, and 
produce results rather than just sit and think and under- 
stand. 

All that we really know is the inferred consequences of 
our own hypotheses, what the mind has itself created and 
projected, while the secrets of nature remain secrets. 
Learning is a process of spiritual intercourse, initiated by 
a self and resulting in that spiritual growth which comes 
from sharing experiences. 

Learning is the process of social interaction which results 
in the discovery of new techniques which can be applied 
to our modern biological and social problems. 

Learning is a process of physical interaction between an 
organism with a brain and the physical environment, a 
process which proceeds by trial and error and by the 
gradual stamping in, upon the nervous system, of the reac- 
tions which lead to success. 

It does not matter so much what one studies as long as 
one studies deeply and develops his personality. 

It is very important to select the right subjects, especially 
those subjects which fall within the field of natural science, 
with just as much mathematics and language as is neces- 
sary to understand the sciences. 

We should emphasize the social sciences not so much for 
content, as in order to develop mastery over techniques 
for solving new problems. 

Learning by doing should be the universal method. Labora- 
tory work is more important than systematic lectures. 
Teaching should turn out, not men who know, and not 
men who contemplate, but men who do things. 
Primarily, by the method of discussion, but also by lec- 
tures and experimentation, the teacher should share his 
experiences with his pupils, inviting them to seek in his 
company, progressively deeper insights, and thus to de- 
velop their own personalities to the utmost. 
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Objective lecturing, with its clear-cut distinctions, its ele- 
ments and their relations, is nature’s way. It represents 
the authority of facts, speaking their own language and 
using their own logic. 


Rather than attempt to cover the subject in a systematic 
way, the teacher should concentrate upon investigating 
outstanding problems by the experimental method, his 
pupils joining in the investigation and acquiring a zest for 
research and a grasp of techniques, which comes from 
doing rather than listening. 


Classroom teaching is primarily a meeting of personalities : 
intercourse in which the less mature self is stimulated to 
participate in the experience of the more mature self, and, 


in that sharing, to become a broader and more interesting 
self. 


The teacher is to be an impersonal channel of communi- 
cation and teaching consists of those who know telling 
those who do not know. 


The pupil is primarily a plastic nervous system to be 
molded, in interactivity with the physical environment, 
along lines set by the scientifically ascertained nature of 
reality. 


The pupil is essentially a transcendental self, needing as- 
sistance in setting himself free from the fetters imposed 
by the physical and social world. 


The pupil is a social-vocal phenomenon, who should be so 
stimulated as to become functional in the interests of the 
modern social community. 


As a teacher, my aim is to be the voice of science, clear, 
distinct, systematic, and thoroughly impersonal. 


As a teacher, it is my function, not to teach my subjects 
systematically, but to suggest problems to my pupils; and 
stimulate them to find for themselves solutions which will 
“work.” 


As a teacher, education means, to me, inner spiritual 
growth of my students, the development of the inner nisus 
toward selfhood, to self-consciousness and self-direction. 


As an administrator, all my decisions are dictated, not by 
arbitrary ipse dixits, or by personal influences, but by the 
impersonal results of objective experimentation ; my build- 
ings and equipment are in accord with the latest experi- 
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mental results, and every detail of the work done in my 
schools is governed by regard for scientifically demon- 
strated fact. 


As an administrator, I expect vigorous personality from 
my pupils and parents, and I want to assist the rising 
generation to its full growth, everyone making the best 
of himself. 


As an administrator, I am in thorough sympathy with the 
wants and desires of both pupils and teachers, and en- 
deavor to keep always in the closest possible touch with 
the larger community. I am here to solve problems as 
they arise, rather than to hold theories as to what a school 
should or should not do. 


In spite of an occasional grumble about the absence of 
thoroughness, I am, as a parent, fairly well satisfied with 
the success of the school, when it emphasizes the develop- 
ment of personality, which I consider most essential. 


As a parent, I desire that my son be trained in the modern 
techniques so that he will be able to solve his problems and 
make a success of his life in whatever field he chooses. 


As a parent, I want my children to get, from the school, 
training in the methods of acquiring knowledge, as well as 
knowledge itself acquired by scientific methods. 


As a student, I expect my teachers and the school to pro- 
vide me with plenty of opportunities for doing things and 
distinguishing myself, for acquiring scientific techniques, 
and for acquiring contacts of a practical kind with the 
industrial civilization around me. 


As a student, I want objective information, objectively ex- 
pressed by teachers who know their subject and keep 
themselves and their feelings out of the picture. 


As a student, I desire contact with vigorous personalities, 
intercourse with vital selves, both in the teachers and in 
the subject matter studied. . 


L 34 ( ) A liberal education is one which preserves the open-minded- 


35 ( ) 


ness and curiosity of youth and keeps alive the experi- 
mental, trial-and-error attitude which enables one to tackle 
the actual biological and social problems of life. 


A liberal education is to be obtained by studying and 
forming oneself upon the objective reality of scientifically 
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ascertained physical law. The thrill of discovery, the 
serenity of full, willing acceptance of the truly real world, 
revealed by physical science, liberate one from everyday 
backgrounds and outlooks. 


36 ( ) All education is liberal which proceeds by spiritual inter- 
activity, by the mingling of personalities so as to stimu- 
late to further personal development, to further insight 
into the laws and ideals which can make experience a finer 
and more beautiful thing. 


Now, in order to classify your responses, please, turn to page 47. 
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In order to understand the present point of view in psychology 
and its relation to the many phases of education it will be necessary 
to review rather briefly the historical background. It is true that 
the present can be fully understood only in terms of the past and this 
is certainly true of the present-day trend in psychology. 

Psychology, as did all of the sciences, developed from philosophy. 
Certain indications of separation became apparent in the first part of 
the nineteenth century and in 1860 with the publication of Fechner’s 
“Elements of Psychophysics” experimental quantitative psychology 
was set off on the course which it has followed to the present day. We 
should not overlook the preparation for modern psychology to be found 
in the works of such men as Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Hartley, the Mills, Bain, Herbart, and Lotz. They all played 
a part in the development of philosophical psychology which prepared 
the way for experimental psychology and some of the fruits of their 
labors may be found in our psychology of today. 

It remained for another German, however, Wilhelm Wundt, to put 
into common use the principles enumerated by Fechner concerning the 
study of psychological problems. Since both Fechner and Wundt 
were trained in medicine and physiology, it is not unusual that the 
early experimental psychology was largely physiological in nature. 
These early laboratories set out to study mental activities by a reduc- 
tion of these activities into their elements. Since techniques for study- 
ing the sense organs had already been made available in physiology, it 
was rather natural for these physiological psychologists to borrow 
these techniques and through their use, along with Fechner’s prin- 
ciples, our knowledge of sensory phenomena and their relation to 
mental life developed. These results continue to play a large part in 
present-day psychology. 

Further development of psychology was destined to produce 
systems and schools of psychology. A system represents an attempt 
to arrange and coordinate the facts and principles of psychology in 
a simple, understandable way. If this point of view is acceptable to 


several psychologists, who take a part in spreading its influence, then 
we have a school of psychology. 
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Wundt had developed a system, and this system became a school 
under the able guidance of E. B. Titchener, an Englishman who 
studied under Wundt in Germany and became professor of psychology 
at Cornell University. This school of psychology became known as 
“Structuralism” or “Introspective Psychology.” This product of 
Leipzig and Cornell insisted that all mental processes must be analyzed 
introspectively into elements of sensations, images, and feelings. It 
was the fusion or pattern of these elements that gave us our mental 
structures like emotions, perception, knowledge, etc. These structures 
were paralleled by and to some extent determined by sensory activities. 
The work of psychology, then, was to break down and analyze these 
mental structures. For two decades this system of psychology stood 
against all others. 

New discoveries, shifting emphases, and the vivid imagination of 
scientists make it unlikely that any new science shall crystallize in 
its first form. The attack upon structuralism was not well organized 
but was carried out under many commanders as in guerilla warfare. 
Many antistructuralists, such as John Dewey, James R. Angell, and 
Harvey Carr, contributed to the formation of a new school, “Func- 
tionalism.” 

Functionalism was interested in discovering how mental activity 
goes on, what it accomplishes, and why it takes place; in other words, 
the function of the mind rather than the structure. These function- 
alists, you will recognize, were a practical group. They were inter- 
ested in the applications of psychology to education and other practical 
purposes. They were influenced more by biology than physiology 
and insisted that psychology be broadened to include more than the 
introspections of mature human beings. They believed that neural 
activity was the basis of mental functioning, and so some textbooks 
in psychology began to resemble elementary neurology. These men 
all had one other thing in common. They had all been, at one time or 
another, under the influence of the great William James. James did 
not belong to any school. He had his own system but did not try to 
promote it. Although he was not a functionalist, his influence was 


in a large way responsible for the formation of the functionalist 
school. 


Functionalism lacked unity. Its main adherents agreed upon three 
general items: (1) opposition to structuralism, (2) the emphasis 
upon biological adaptation, and (3) the idea that psychology should 
have practical utility. Any possibility of further systematizing was 
cut short by a new force in the battlefield of psychology under the able 


leadership of young and energetic John B. Watson. This new force 
received the name of “Behaviorism.” 
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Behaviorism has been called many names, some of them not so 
complimentary. Nevertheless, it developed to some extent at least 
as a protest against the subjective terminology and introspective 
methods of structuralism and functionalism. Watson wanted to set 
psychology free from philosophy and place it on an equal footing with 
the other biological sciences. In his eagerness and enthusiasm, he 
attracted many of the younger psychologists to his school, and be- 
haviorism became the vogue. In his desire to be entirely objective, 
Watson developed a structuralism of motor and glandular reactions 
about as complicated as Titchener’s structure of mental elements. 
Watson insisted that all psychological reactions could be broken down 
into elements of behavior, and although his books contained chapters 
dealing with the sense organs and nervous system, it was really the 
motor organs in which he was interested. Watsonian behaviorism 
developed, blossomed, and has apparently faded. Whether it absorbed 
psychology and became broadened and more tolerant or whether it 
was absorbed by psychology is a question for the future. 

The attention of psychology was now turned to a system that grew 
up along with behaviorism but in another land. It, too, was a protest 
against structuralism of all types, and it possessed certain dramatic 
qualities which threatened to overshadow all other attempts to formu- 
late a definition for the science of psychology. 

It was in 1912 that Titchener’s structuralism was beginning to 
weaken; Angell was publishing his third exposition of functionalism, 
and Watson was preparing the manuscript that was to become the 
battle cry of behaviorism. In that year Max Wertheimer, a German 
psychologist, published a report of some “Experimental Studies of 
Apparent Movement.” This report marked the beginning of the 
Gestalt movement in psychology. Koffka and Kohler assisted 
Wertheimer in these studies, and these three men became the prin- 
cipal exponents of this new theory. 

“Gestalt” is a German word and has been variously translated as 
“shape,” “pattern,” “form,” and “configuration,” but no translation 
has been quite so acceptable as the German word itself. It is this 
school of psychology which has placed so much emphasis upon inte- 
gration. In Wertheimer’s early studies of apparent movement, it was 
evident that psychological reactions could not be completely analyzed 
into elements, either sensory or behavior. A very common illustration 
of this phenomenon is the perception of movement in motion pictures 
when no actual movement takes place. The human organism does 
not perceive elements but rather elements in relation to other ele- 
ments both spatial and temporal. And the integration of these ele- 
ments is as important in determining human perception as are the 
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elements themselves. Any attempt to break down these “Gestalten” 
or “patterns” or “configurations” will result in an artificial classifica- 
tion which will have no value in psychology. 

While structuralism would have us believe that the parts are more 
important than the whole and actually determines the character of 
the whole, Gestalt psychology assures us that the whole is more 
significant than and determines the nature of the parts that compose 
it. Gestalt literature is full of illustrations of this fact. Many other 
Gestalt concepts exist but have no place in such a limited discus- 
sion as this. 

A careful analysis of Gestalt psychology, which is admittedly 
difficult because of problems of translation and terminology, would 
seem to indicate that the system has gained attention by spectacular 
demonstrations and by criticizing views, outmoded since the days of 
James Mill, and which no up-to-date structuralist or behaviorist would 
consider. It has substituted vague new terms for old ones well- 
defined. It dogmatically denied the value of analysis, and yet, more 
recently, Kohler has decided that there must be analysis but that 
Gestalt analysis finds more natural units than those of structuralism 
and behaviorism. In general, it seems as if Gestalt is becoming a 
part of psychology rather than the psychology. 

There have been many other systems of psychology as you could 
find by reference to Murchison’s “Psychologies of 1925” or to his 
“Psychologies of 1930.” These few systems have been mentioned 
because they seem to contribute more definitely to the psychology of 
1939. All of these advances have made it possible for us to speak of 
a psychology rather than psychologies. The psychology of 1939 is 
not called a system or a school. Rather we speak of the organismic 
approach or point of view, and this approach makes use of some of 
the materials from all of these schools. A moment’s reflection will 
indicate that most of these schools have gone to the extreme in 
advocating certain trends for psychology. Structuralism advocated 
minute analysis of human beings into sensory and mental elements; 
functionalism believed that we should study neural elements in order 
to understand mental functioning ; behaviorism insisted that we should 
study only behavior elements; and finally Gestalt psychology insisted 
that minute analysis was not possible in the study of human behavior. 
Organismic psychology has taken something from each of these 
schools and has eliminated certain extremities which time and prac- 
tical experience have proven untenable. 

The organismic point of view is biological rather than physiologi- 
eal. Back in the 1890’s John Dewey warned against overworking the 
reflex-arc concept, but it remained for Coghill with his studies of 
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the salamander to force psychology to pay more than lip service to 
the man-as-a-whole notion. However, that is the psychology of today. 
We still use physiology, as did Wundt and Watson, but we have much 
other information concerning human behavior and we are now inter- 
ested in adjustive physiology rather than isolated physiology. We still 
study integration which was so vividly brought to our attention by 
the Gestalt psychologists, but we realize that there must be certain 
human traits and abilities, and yes, even sense organs and muscles 
and nerve cells to be integrated. And through analysis and synthesis, 
through experiments and clinical studies we are trying to increase 
our fund of knowledge concerning the human organism. 

Organismic psychology is dynamic and developmental in its point 
of view. It is dynamic in that it emphasizes the importance of drives 
and motives in human behavior and it is developmental in that it 
attempts to provide explanations of mental events.in terms of how 
they came to be. 

While this approach to psychology does emphasize the unity of the 
organism, it does not ask that we give up all idea of analyzing behavior 
and be content with some vague summary expression such as “the 
organism as a whole.” Organismic psychology demands an analysis 
of behavior of all types. 

It is apparent that without organs there could be no organism, 
and yet the fact that these organs are integrated into an organism, 
makes it impossible for them to function as they would if they were 
isolated. The same generalization would hold true with reference to 
knowledge and education. Separate courses and subjects exist in the 
curriculum, but they are not the same as they would be if they existed 
in isolation. 

We may carry this analogy a little further. The organism develops 
in the beginning as a mass of undifferentiated tissue and it is rela- 
tively late in the embryonic period that definite and complete organs 
emerge, and the study of organs must wait until this differentiation 
takes place. In education, subject matter becomes a reasonable objec- 
tive only after a certain amount of differentiation has taken place. 
The first behavior patterns of the child are large and massive. When- 
ever certain fields of activity, certain objects, certain kinds of tasks, 
certain classes of things have been differentiated out of these large 
and massive patterns, then we are justified in departmentalizing our 
instruction. It follows that the higher we go in the educational 
system, the greater must our specialization and differentiation be. 

We should keep in mind, however, that regardless of the level of 
instruction, including college and graduate work, there must be and 
will be a certain amount of integration and that the separate courses 
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will not have the same meanings for the students that they would have 
if they were pursued in complete isolation of all other courses. 

Although Wundt and Titchener insisted that psychology should be 
a pure science, nevertheless, from the time of William James down to 
the present, psychology has attempted to make its information avail- 
able in a practical way. This has been especially true with reference 
to education, and many of the ablest men in the field have devoted 
their lives to educational psychology. In turn, educators have been 
quick to avail themselves of what information psychology has had to 
offer in their field. 


As in all sciences, the application of principles has usually been 
delayed some years after their discovery. For example, sulfanilamide 
has been known to science for many years, and yet only recently has 
it been put to use in curing such infections as meningitis, streptococcus 
infections, gonorrhea, pneumonia, undulant fever, etc. Occasionally 
applied science will try to rush ahead of pure science and sometimes 
the results are disastrous. Witness the number of deaths resulting 
from an unfortunate combination of sulfanilamide with diethylene 
glycol a year or so ago. 

So it has been with education and psychology. Educational appli- 
cation of psychological principles has lagged behind their discovery. 
Before the development of scientific psychology educational practice 
was based largely upon philosophical systems. The doctrine of formal 
discipline which permeated education at the beginning of this century 
was founded to a large extent upon the pseudo science of phrenology. 
William James in his “Principles of Psychology” of 1890 attacked 
this doctrine, yet it continued to thrive in educational theory for many 
years, and we run across it occasionally today. It resisted strongly 
the attacks of Dewey and the functionalists as well as those of Thorn- 
dike and the behaviorists. 

Thorndike has classified himself as a behaviorist, although he is 
not a Watsonian behaviorist. In his “Mental and Social Measure- 
ments,” published in 1904, he laid the foundation for reforms and 
improvements in the classification of children, homogenous groupings, 
differentiated courses of study, and many other progressive adminis- 
trative practices. Yet it was fully ten years before the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association approved 
the general idea of measurement. 

These two illustrations should be sufficient evidence that educa- 
tional theory and practice usually lag behind psychological theories 
and facts. Sometimes education has followed some of the ideas of 
a psychological school to the extreme, and almost inevitably there has 
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been a tendency to swing back in the opposite direction just as 
psychology has swung from one extreme to the other. 

In the twenties, Thorndike’s Laws of Learning, from his “Psychol- 
ogy of Learning” of 1913, became sacred to many educators, and all 
efforts were directed toward the formation of specific “neural bonds.” 
This idea was the controlling principle in the writing of textbooks 
and in classroom instruction. In recent years, however, education 
has shown a tendency to follow the trend which became evident in 
psychology, about a decade ago, when the Gestalt ideas of patterns, 
configuration, and integration began to replace the ideas of specific 
sensory, neural, and behavior structures. The word “integration” 
is the key word in education today just as Gestalt was the key word 
in psychology some ten years ago. 

Predictions for the future are always hazardous undertakings and 
can be made only in terms of the past. With this understanding and 
in view of the past development of psychology and the past relation- 
ship between psychology and education, it seems likely that the next 
year or sO may see an increasing emphasis upon integration in edu- 
cation followed by a tendency to insist upon the development of a more 
substantial foundation of information and abilities so that there may 
be something to be properly integrated. 

This tendency has already been noted in some educational situa- 
tions. For example, in the recent reorganization of the psychology 
department of the Johns Hopkins University, provisions have been 
made for those who would become well educated in psychology to 
acquire their foundations in the various university divisions. Instead 
of taking an “integrated” course in physiological psychology in the 
department of psychology they are sent to the various departments 
and take courses in genetics, physiology, and neurology. They also 
take courses in philosophy, statistics, psychiatry, and testing in other 
departments. When they have acquired a sufficient background in 
the fundamental elements which they will need in their vocation, 
they receive certain courses in the department of psychology which 
serve to integrate and unify their experiences. 

It would seem that these principles of education would be workable 
with any type of education and at all levels of formal instruction. 
They are certainly in accord with the psychology of 1939. 
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A recent unpublished study! made by the junior writer under the 
direct supervision of the senior writer portrays the general develop- 
ment and recent trends of “generalized,” “integrated,” or “survey” 
science courses in the curricula of the state teachers colleges. 

There was much science instruction of a general nature on the 
college level back in the days when “natural history” and “natural 
philosophy” appeared in the college curricula. Specialized fields of 
science had already been introduced, however, and they were destined 
to flourish until “freshman chemistry” became traditional. In fact, 
many specific fields in science grew out of the “wreckage” of the 
course in natural philosophy, each of which, except for some over- 
lapping, had discrete units of subject matter. For many years prior 
to 1925 the science specialist reigned almost supreme over the science 
field. During this time, however, there were voices raised in favor 
of a more liberal or broader education. President Lowell of Harvard 
said in his inaugural address? in 1909: 

The object of an undergraduate department is not to produce hermits, each 
imprisoned in the cell of his own intellectual pursuits. . . . American college 
students ought to study a little of everything. . . . There ought to be in every 
considerable field a general course designed to give to men a comprehension of 
its underlying principle or method of thought. This is by no means the same as 
an introductory course. . . . 

As the teachers colleges and normal schools developed and became 
better organized, there was a marked trend toward broader training 
rather than narrow specialization in the construction of their courses 
of study. This was due, perhaps, to the fact that these institutions 
endeavored to prepare their graduates to teach in several fields 
rather than in but one. For example, in the sciences a graduate 
should be qualified for a teaching certificate in biology, chemistry, 
and physics; he should have some fundamental courses in mathematics 
and psychology in order to be eligible for appointment as a “science 
teacher.” 


*Charles W. Reynolds, The Development of Generalized Science Courses in 
State Teachers Colleges. George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 1938. 

*A. Lawrence Lowell, “Inaugural Address.” Atlantic Monthly, 1909, Vol. 104, 
pp. 688-695. 
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The first typical “survey” or “orientation” course seems to have 
been offered in Brown University in 1915-1916. However, the first 
plan of this nature to receive wide recognition was that which was 
formulated in the University of Chicago in 1923-1925. 

Data from a study made by Winokur® in 1936 show that whereas 
three colleges had generalized science courses in 1924, seventeen were 
offering these courses in 1928, thirty-six in 1932, and ninety-eight 
in 1936. 

In a comprehensive study of only the state teachers colleges, the 
writers found that during the 1937-1938 school year eighty-three 
per cent of these teacher-training institutions of the New England 
States were offering generalized science, while in the other regions, 
the proportions were: Middle States, eighty-one per cent; Northwest 
States, eighty-one per cent; Southern States, sixty-three per cent; 
North Central States, fifty-seven per cent; making a total of eighty- 
eight out of 133 state teachers colleges, or sixty-six per cent through- 
out the nation. 

This offering is evidently a general movement and not an educa- 
tional phenomenon restricted to localities of specific interests, since 
in every state which has state teachers colleges survey science is 
offered in one or more of these institutions. 

The number of students taking these courses varies from six in 
one college to 671 in another. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Considerable diversity in the topics offered as generalized science 
is to be expected because of the rapid development of this type of 
course in the curriculum. Where specific textbooks are used—as is 
the case of eighty-four per cent of the colleges reporting—there is a 
stability in the offering year after year. The fact that four textbooks, 
out of the twenty-five listed, are being used by sixty per cent of those 
colleges which have basic texts indicates that generalized science 
courses are not wholly matters of the instructors’ specific interests 
and whims. 

Survey science courses have not developed to the point where there 
is a clear line of differentiation of subject matter from that of the 
older sciences. Instead of definite boundary lines, the generalized 
science course presents a cross section of the separate sciences. 
Although many of the instructors consciously avoid boundary lines, 
the proportions of the specific sciences included in these courses—as 
shown by the combined reports of many instructors—are as follows: 


*Morris Winokur, “A Survey of Generalized Science Courses in Institutions of 
Higher Education.” Science Education, 1936, Vol. 20, No. 3, pp. 132-140. 
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physical, thirty per cent; biological, twenty-two per cent; chemical, 
eighteen per cent; astronomical, fourteen per cent; geological, ten 
per cent; psychological, two per cent: other sciences, four per cent. 
These values are only rough estimates given by the different instruc- 
tors. 

TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The problem of teaching personnel for the generalized science 
courses is perhaps the most serious one encountered by the college 
executive. 

The question, “who is to teach?” became a grave issue at the very 
inception of these courses in the college curriculum. The earlier 
“survey,” “integrated,” or “generalized” science course involved the 
services of several different subject matter specialists as instructors 
during the period through which the course was given. Thus New- 
man began it at Chicago, and many teachers colleges reported this 
plan as having been used in the initial stages. There has been a 
notable change in the procedure, however, as the returns from the 
teachers colleges in 1938 show that seventy-five per cent of them use 
a single instructor for the entire course. Paradoxically, generalized 
science has become a “special science” in its own right. 

The teaching personnel is still a serious problem in many teachers 
colleges. Most of the instructors have been drafted—unwillingly in 
certain instances—from their special scientific interests. Because 
of their specialization, their level of academic training is high; of 
those reporting, forty-five per cent hold the doctor’s degree; fifty-two 
per cent the master’s degree; and the entire remainder, two per cent, 
the bachelor’s degree. Of the instructors reporting, thirty-three per 
cent had majored in biology or its subdivisions, thirty-two per cent 
in chemistry, twenty per cent in physics, but five per cent in educa- 
tion, three per cent in general science, and seven per cent in scatter- 
ing fields. It must not be overlooked, however, that undergraduate 
training, and minors for advanced degrees, considerably broadened 
the academic experience of the typical specialist, and most of the 
instructors are better prepared to teach a generalized science course 
than is indicated by the data as to their major fields. 

Generalized science is not a full-time assignment in most situa- 
tions. It is the custom, even in the larger institutions, to offer several 
members of the science staff an opportunity (they might have an- 
other word for it) to teach one of the integrated courses. Each of 
these instructors, however, usually carries his class through an entire 
semester, or the year. Other subjects that appear most frequently as 
part—sometimes the major part—of the teaching loads of the in- 
structors of generalized science, and the proportion of instructors 
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reporting them, are biology, thirty-nine per cent; physics, thirty-five 
per cent; chemistry, thirty-four per cent. This confirms the other 
data that the burden of integrated science is borne by the specialist in 
the teachers college. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

It is always a matter of pertinent inquiry as to whether the 
methods of instructing a class are those best designed to attain the 
objectives of that instruction. From the various course titles and 
stated objectives of generalized science, it seems that the greatest 
concern is the development of a course whose subject matter is taken 
from both the older specific sciences and current science. This subject 
matter, comprising both the principles and applications of science, 
however, is to be presented in such a way as to help the student to 
meet the conditions of his environment more efficiently. In the 
dissemination of this subject matter, the teachers college instructors 
devote forty-seven per cent of class time to lectures; the lecture 
demonstration method is employed forty-one per cent of the time; 
while only ten per cent of class activities is given over to individual 
laboratory work. These are condensed data and do not imply that 
one method necessarily excludes the other in a course—although in 
certain instances it does. The median for the lecture method, for 
example, was fifty per cent, i.e., the instructors reporting the use of 
the lecture method employ it a median of fifty per cent of the time. 
These data rather emphasize the lack of individual laboratory work 
in generalized science courses, in spite of (or is it because of) the fact 
that science specialists give the course. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to offer subjective judgments 
as to the value of these courses, nor to prophesy as to their destiny 
in the curricula of teachers colleges. Their establishment in the 
teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges of the nation is one of the 
striking features of education in the past decade, and neither sub- 
jective support nor opposition is as appropriate now as objective study 
of the results on the coming generation of college students, their 
attitudes, their appreciations, their utilization of science. Generalized 
or integrated science must be accepted, because it is here; its im- 
provement as to subject matter and teaching methods is worthy of the 
best professional attention. 
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Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? 


Not very long ago a striking young woman of more than average 
intelligence emerged with a companion from the senior English ex- 
amination room in a million dollar high-school building. Tears 
coursed down her cheeks and an air of utter dejection and disgust 
darkened the faces of both. As they made their way down the hall, 
the first young woman fairly shrieked in a fit of paroxysm, “I wish 
somebody had choked Shakespeare in infancy!’ The writer, an 
unobserved witness of the scene, a departmental colleague of the 
senior English instructor, and an ardent admirer of William Shake- 
speare, felt honorably and professionally bound to investigate the 
cause of the slur cast upon the great dramatist. The results of his in- 
vestigation were stimulating indeed. 

He found that the entire course in senior English, of which a 
Shakespearean play or two were supposed to constitute a part, had 
in a rather subtle fashion (with the consent of the principal, in view 
of the fact that the teacher had “specialized” in Shakespeare) been 
transformed and recast into a veritable labyrinth of trivial detail 
pertaining to the life of the dramatist, the sources of his plays, 
his dramaturgy, the dates of the various folios and quartos, the 
physical aspects of the Shakespearean stage, and—marvel of marvels 
—a credulous consideration of the Baconian theory! The final ex- 
amination and the source of our young woman’s poignant grief called, 
out of about one hundred and fifty inconsequential details, for the 
identification and placement of fifty insignificant quotations (intended 
to test the “carefulness” of the student’s reading), for about forty 
definitions of archaic terms, for the names of twenty-five dramatic 
characters, and for approximately another thirty or thirty-five tedious 
and insipid minutiae, not to mention the forced memorization of a 
heroic number of lines. 

Assuming the native susceptibility of the instructor toward an 
entirely different teaching procedure, one is inclined to wonder why, 
after deciding to concentrate on Shakespearean drama, our specialist 
failed to dwell briefly on the phenomenon of the birth of Shakespeare 
and to explain mainly through the plays his relation to his age, his 
twofold education, his true religious nature, his insight and pene- 
tration into every crevice and corner of human emotion and passion, 
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his miraculous introspection into female character, his human psychol- 
ogy and breadth of sympathy, his apparent ideas concerning free 
moral agency, his notions regarding sin and retribution and the 
vagaries of human existence, and finally his spiritual element and 
general philosophy of human life and action! One is further inclined 
to wonder why our Shakespearean scholar failed to recognize and 
bring out the nobility of human character depicted in Shakespearean 
drama, the perfect purity and loveliness of female nature represented 
by such characters as Rosalind, Beatrice, and Perdita; why he dis- 
regarded the fascinating feminineness, the utter charm, the keen in- 
tuition and incisiveness of Portia; why he ignored the staunch in- 
tegrity and sacrificial devotion of Helena and Cordelia; why he did 
not stimulate the imagination and fire the emotions toward a per- 
ception and realization of all these intellectual and spiritual values; 
why he did not ponder with his student over the meaning of felicitous 
and significant passages that could serve admirably toward memory 
work which, some educators must realize, should be done without any 
coercion, purely on a basis of sheer love of and delight in literature, 
and under the guidance of personalities that can arouse and foster 
this love and delight. One still further wonders why our Shake- 
spearean scholar did not proclaim to his class that the bard of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon is the only writer whose pen drew and gave birth to 
such superlative literary values as have challenged and will continue 
to challenge, without perceptible imitation, the literary geniuses of 
all times. 

The reasons for the afore-mentioned failures are very obvious. 
The first is traditional practice. The methods and materials of the be- 
spectacled college or university professor who droningly expounds on 
Shakespearean diction and grammar or expatiates endlessly on the 
latest discoveries of the Nebraska Wallaces, without the faintest 
attempt to fire the student’s imagination or stimulate his sensibilities 
to a cogent realization and appreciation of spiritual realities in 
Shakespeare, or any other great writer, still obtain generally and 
persistently, as any honest observer will vouch, in English classes 
presided over not only by berutted veterans but also by neophyte 
professors religiously following in the footsteps of their “scholar” 
heroes! The main objective of the latter and their satellites seems to 
be an imposing array of facts and data pertaining to literature, which 
however prove of little value toward a deep comprehension and a vital 
appreciation of it. Another reason is the lack of inherent spiritual 
background in the representative teacher of literature who may in the 
opinion of the ordinary educational executive be anyone having to 
his credit a certain specified amount of undergraduate and graduate 
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work in his “special” field, but who may be no more fitted tempera- 
mentally or emotionally to unfold and convey to a student the phil- 
osophic truths and moral or aesthetic values in literature than a sloth 
is to participate in a calisthenic dance! Nevertheless natural suscep- 
tibilities and adaptabilities play a negligent role in the training of 
teachers today; for invariably that particular field of specialization is 
invaded which offers the best and most lucrative opportunities. A 
third reason is lack of proper training in and attitude toward litera- 
ture. Both of these can safely be laid mainly at the door of the college 
professor whose either natural or assumed super-scholarship and 
super-intellectualism inculcate in his charges an attitude of contempt 
toward anything and everything in literature which savors of an ethi- 
cal meaning or a broadly religious tenet. His untrumpeted slogan is, 
“Scholarship is not compatible with moral piffle.” And in the final 
analysis we may be able to agree with him on one point—the nature 
of his moral concepts which are probably due to loss of emotional 
response-power, a benumbed soul, or some other spiritual cataclysm. 

The writer can catch through his mind’s ear reverberations of 
sincere voices championing forceful and inspiring teachers of litera- 
ture; but the latter are few and rare blessings indeed in the lives of 
college and high school students whose rank and file bemoan and chafe 
under the strong probability of spontaneous combustion in literature 
“stuff” classes. 

And the time of reckoning has arrived—the moment for the con- 
viction of the youth in our secondary and higher institutions of 
learning that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson, Lowell, Emerson, Sidney Lanier, et al., have intellectual 
and spiritual food to offer which is accessible nowhere else, and with- 
out the assimilation of which life is relatively shallow, drab, and in- 
complete. It is the culminating challenge of a viciously long period of 
inadequate, incompetent, and sinful teaching of literature, which in- 
stead of edifying, uplifting, and ennobling our rising generations, as 
a rule, tires, disgusts, and nauseates them. The following is an ex- 
tract from the notebook of a distinguished graduate student in a 
very large Southern university of the highest professional and 
scholastic standing. Let the college professor or president of today 
consider in all sincerity whether the values stressed and recorded from 
dictation are the highest discernible in the literary field covered by 
the instructor, and estimate the amount of ethical or aesthetic in- 
spiration they could afford; then let him judge how much stimulation 
a young college or high school teacher steeped in such trivial trash 
and trained to look upon its mastery as an index of scholarship could 
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provide for a class of young people starved for intellectual and 
spiritual food. 

“Important critical facts regarding the King James Translation” 
(Graduate course in Selected English Prose Masterpieces of the 
Seventeenth Century)— 
NEES ee SER eT OR Le Ee eS 1611 
2. Second edition (400 variations) 
3. Explanatory notes introduced in 

Explanatory notes introduced in 1701 


I EE a Re ee 1762 
SS a 1769 
4. Three groups of translators 
(a) Westminster 
(b) Oxford 
(c) Cambridge 
5. English Bible translations preceding the King James 
I eS nee iiamnebimmaaeus 650-700 
i a aa i cae salience dibeaniininanocaiaaia magi 735-750 
eg EERE EE SE Ee ee ee: 1378-1400 
Ne eC ne ee eS: 1526-1530 
ik I astern eipishoencbis ties iciestanarnb ini eiamneubaeds 1539 
ne SEL EL ee oS a ee eR 1535 
TS ee ee 1560 
EE ERS ee are ee eee 1568 
ELE EE ee ee ? 


6. Versions following the King James 

(a) Moulton’s 

(b) Scofield’s 

(c) Dore’s 
(The data given above and constituting positively all that the gradu- 
ate professor contributed toward a presentation and discussion of 
the literary values of the King James Version cause the ordinary lay- 
man to doubt whether the professor had any appreciation for, if 
acquaintance with, Psalm 103 or Isaiah 51.) 

The preceding extract is only one of the innumerable indexes 
available of the ineffective, dull, shallow, meaningless, and unin- 
spiring teaching of literature in the ordinary high school and college 
classroom. Moreover it is damning evidence of the woefully inade- 
quate training offered by higher institutions in literature, and of the 
pathetically persistent waste of funds, time, and—saddest of all— 
opportunity to build human life and soul. Occasionally the average 
teacher of literature—even the college professor—will refer to the 
overtones in literature and even lecture on them in a sort of abstract 
and detached fashion, but seldom will he confine himself to the thought 
analysis of a passage or an entire literary masterpiece for the purpose 
of bringing the student face to face with the author’s central thought 
and dominant emotion. He does not deign to dissect a poetic thought 
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and suggest its general application to everyday life and its multitude 
of social phenomena. Our stern college literatus will indulge in a 
most curious exegesis of an utterly superficial literary excerpt the 
exact meaning of which hinges on the form of the fourteenth century 
verbal, and marshal copious philological data to establish his point; 
or he will parade with scholastic zeal the sundry references to Lance- 
lot in European literatures, and lecture at length on the various 
collations of Browning. But he deems it beneath his cathedral dignity 
to dwell in passing upon the purgation of two guilty souls through the 
sacrifice of the lovely heroine in Lancelot and Elaine, and to stir the 
deeper emotions of his charges towards the full acceptance of the fact 
that human regeneration is often paid for with human life. Neither 
does he consider a frank emotion-arousing discussion of Browning’s 
philosophical theory regarding the rise and fall of the human soul 
compatible with the imagined halo of erudition hovering over him. 
For all this, in his opinion, smacks of the “moral piffle” and not of 
“profound scholarship.” He occasionally reminds us in his books that 
literature like music and art is to be enjoyed aesthetically, intellectu- 
ally, and emotionally, yet he doggedly persists during his daily teach- 
ing in accumulating acres of detail toward the ultimate suffocation 
and strangulation of his helpless victims, without one redeeming ray 
of spiritual light. 

The writer has before him a multitude of applications for college 
positions from literature “specialists” parading curious species of 
achievement in the literary realm; they range from “English varia- 
tions of the Petrarchan meter” to “Danish Roots in Shakespeare.” 
The applicants boast and boom of their apprenticeships under Dr. 
Trivius or Professor Inanus or Dean Poopus; but not a word of 
information do they volunteer as to their actual achievement in 
inspirational teaching of literature in the classroom. Furthermore, 
their staunch recommenders likewise seem to ignore the issue that a 
vital teacher of literature is not a mechanized robot clattering proso- 
dial technicalities and inanities of versification but a living, pulsating 
human personality that can discern a literary idea and render it the 
nucleus of an intellectual symposium, or that can glean a poetic theme 
and make it the motif of a grand ethical symphony. 

And thus the vicious circle of belabelled technicians, trivialists, 
parsers, diggers of dead bones, and invokers of literary graveyard 
ghosts are gradually but surely proceeding to kill the last vestige of 
native susceptibility for pure literature in the youth of the present 
day and inadvertently to instill in them the notion that literature is 
just “senseless stuff for sisters and sissies”! Only a week ago the 
writer was informed by two former graduate students in a large 
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Southwestern university that during an eighteen weeks’ course in 
Intensive Studies in British Poetry about three weeks were devoted 
entirely to scansion, four weeks to the study of the poets’ lives, four 
weeks to a comparative study of their respective styles, two weeks to 
a general discussion of the various editions of their works, and the 
remainder to the reading of collateral critical matter and the com- 
position of original poetry! The curious layman, uninitiated into 
the mysteries of “orthodox” study of poetry, may rightly wonder 
whether British poets are utterly devoid of both thought and feeling! 
Another graduate student in a Southern state university assured a 
group of friends that his master’s thesis which represented the 
epitome of his achievement in a more or less exhaustive study of 
Charles Lamb was a bare list of identified and translated Latin quo- 
tations used by Lamb. When our specialist was asked what he con- 
sidered to be the deserved literary rank of Lamb, and what the 
author’s peculiar species of genius he answered: “I never thought 
much about it—have been too busy translating and listing those pesky 
quotations.” Nevertheless, what in the opinion of the writer caps the 
climax of our unliterary teaching of literature through forced memory 
work is the senseless jargon of elementary grade pupils illustrated 
proverbially by the following illuminating version of the last stanza 
of Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” as reproduced by a seventh grade 
pupil: 
“Lettuce endive up an’ wooing 
With a harp for Annie Fay, 
Stella chewing, Stella suing 
Learn to label Auntie Waite.” 


But the sad irony of the situation is that such fiascos as that illus- 
trated above are the rule rather than the exception in the average 
elementary grade classroom. The substitution of words may not 
be as ludicrous, but the failure of the student to grasp the full import 
of the thought and to experience the emotion of the poet is equally 
serious. And it is in his negligence to develop and elaborate the 
thought of a literary passage toward arousing genuine emotion in 
the student that the teacher falls miserably short. It is true that 
most teachers try to convey to their pupils a fairly intelligent idea of 
the content of a literary passage; but here they consider their duty— 
solely intellectual in their opinion—ended. They do not, as a rule, 
make the slightest attempt to place the content under the magnifying 
glass of human imagination through which the youth can discern and 
realize the full spiritual significance of a thought or an idea and thus 
attain an edifying emotional experience. 
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And so the growing minds of our youth are systematically and 
unrelentingly starved and atrophied while their souls are benumbed 
or rendered callous by the vicious influences of our jazz and un- 
aesthetic age. A casual survey of best sellers or an exposure to the 
excruciating noise of the whining clarinet or the vulgar and grace- 
less motions of “The Big Apple” dancer affords ample proof of our 
utter lack of appreciation as a people for the edifying and spiritualiz- 
ing elements in life, initially ignored, vitiated, and desecrated in the 
realm of “literature’’! 

Yet we lustily proclaim from the housetops the imperative need 
of democratic education and explode on the inherent rights and 
privileges of the individual! Do we ever doubt that the youth is en- 
titled to any greater claim in our democracy than a teacher who can 
stimulate the mind, arouse the spirit, and uplift the soul? Let those 
who think that even one-fifth of the teachers of literature in high 
schools and colleges today go beyond a mere explanation of the 
thought content of a literary masterpiece, visit classes, pass sane and 
unbiased judgment on the work that goes on in them, and pray for 
heavenly light and sincerity. Oh yes, they, or any other visitors, will 
be harangued to distraction with “erudite” discourses on the iambic 
pentameter, or the caesura, or the free interchange of feet between 
trochee and dactyl, or the ottava rima; they will be assailed with 
mechanical analyses of the tercet and the quatrain or the tail-rime 
stanza; they will be bombarded to the point of stupefaction with inane 
details regarding the sources of Restoration drama or the “subtle 
effects” of assonance; and they will be thoroughly nauseated! But not 
one word will they hear on the spiritualizing faith of a child as de- 
picted in “We Are Seven,” or on Browning’s comforting and stimulat- 
ing philosophy in “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” or on Tennyson’s staunch faith 
in his Creator as voiced in “Crossing the Bar.” For all this is 
“didactic piffle’ in the opinion of the “specialist,” and his scholastic 
dignity will not stoop to trash! 

Yet the faithful taxpayer continues to replenish the salary coffers 
out of which some of our unliterary but splendidly insigniaed trivial- 
ists are extracting annual incomes ranging from $2,000 to $10,000, 
while our youth are being sentenced to intellectual and spiritual 
deaths. Do those in commanding positions in the field of education— 
men like Hutchins—dare eject the literary chaff and trash purveyors 
and dispensers and replace them with men and women who have a 
sane and sound conception of intellectual and spiritual values in 
literature, whose conception of scholarship has not resulted in an 
abortion, and in whose bodies beat human hearts? 











SPEECH GUIDES FOR EVERY TEACHER 


HARLEY SMITH 
School of Education, Louisiana State University 


“Education is a process of adjusting the individual to the world in 
which he lives by a well-balanced program of living.”! Speech, taught 
as a functional activity, is a powerful aid in this adjustment process. 
Nearly every situation the child encounters is one which demands 
speech. From the moment of awakening until he is asleep at night, 
the child goes through a series of situations in which he must use 
speech as a tool. Effectiveness in his speech situations depends on 
his use of this tool. If he is to become an adjusted person he must 
make adequate use of his four factors of speech—thought, language, 
body and voice. 

The child makes effective use of these four factors, he must be 
able to size up a speech situation and adjust to the situation as he 
finds it. This forces him to face reality. Not an imagined reality 
he may meet when he is out of school but the real situations he meets 
in his present living. “Evasion of reality results in a vicious circle- 
failure, withdrawal from the real facts, lack of preparation to meet 
the situation the next time it occurs.’* If the child sets up his criteria 
for effectiveness in the various speech situations he meets daily, 
participates in those situations and evaluates participations, he 
quickly learns to avoid this “vicious circle” because he is facing the 
now.” 

Speech, the core of the newer types of instruction, should be 
taught by regular classroom teachers in the elementary grades. 
These teachers are present when the speech situations arise and are 
able to help the student think, and act his way through them. Speech 
then becomes a tool. Not a special subject unrelated to his everyday 
life, that is learned during certain periods of the week. 

Working on the beliefs that the student needs to face reality, to 
adjust to it, and that speech will help him do those things, we have 
prepared a list of speech objectives and some activities that will help 
reach them. These were prepared especially for the regular classroom 
teachers who are not experts in the field of speech.* 

Speech activities should: 

1. Teach everyday speech for the everyday occasion. 

2. Aid — student in social adjustment through special adjust- 

ment. 


ai 


*Melvin, Gordon A. “The Technique of Progressive Teaching.” John Day, 
1932. 
*Strang, Ruth. “The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work.” Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1933. 

*Louisiana Program for the Improvement of Instruction, State Department 
of Education of Louisiana, Bulletin No. 384, 1938. 
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There are four basic factors that should be considered: 

1. Thought: 
Students need to be taught to think clearly and logically, but 
first of all they need to be taught to THINK. They need to be 
given opportunities for expressing ideas without fear of being 
ridiculed. They will then realize that inaccurate thinking is a 
habit that can be replaced with clear logical thinking. 

2. Language: 
Thought and language are so closely interwoven that it is im- 
possible to separate them. The student should be encouraged 
to think aloud. He will then be better able to evaluate the 
clearness of his thoughts. 

8. Body: 
When the student has begun to think clearly and has started 
to be discriminating in his method of presenting thoughts, he 
is ready to consider the visual effect of speech. If his body 
does not contribute to the effectiveness of his thought, he needs 
to free his body to develop mental and physical poise and to 
give meanings to his movements. 

4. Voice: 
The student needs to have adequate volume, optimum pitch, 
meaningful inflection, good quality, and correct pronunciation. 


Specific Objectives: GRADES 1 TO 7 

Thought: 
To distinguish between imaginary and real situations. 
To maintain individuality while being a member of a group. 
To recognize and find solutions to individual, school, and com- 

munity problems. 

To use parliamentary procedure in group meetings. 
To verify opinions with facts. 
To organize factual material. 
To develop strong convictions. 
To speak to the point. 
To think logically. 
To get meaning from oral reading. 
To listen. 

Language: 
To increase speaking, reading, and hearing vocabularies. 
To use specialized words. 
To recognize varied meanings of words. 
To use concrete examples. 
To learn correct usage. 
To find suitable words to express individual thoughts. 
To speak in a conversational style. 

Body: 
To develop purposeful freedom. 
To develop poise. 
To coordinate muscular movements. 
To give meanings to movements. 
To use good facial expressions. 
To overcome detracting mannerisms. 

Voice: 
To use adequate volume. 
To coordinate voice. 
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To hear and reproduce sounds—animal, bird, mechanical, and 
human. 

To recognize and use variety in pitch. 

To use correct pronunciation. 

To use good quality. 


Social Adjustment: 


To give and take. 

To hold to the purpose of the group. 

To develop good group leadership. 

To comply with organized group procedure. 

To be cooperative. 

To make use of individual differences in the group. 

To feel the responsibility of being a member of a group. 
To develop a sense of humor. 


Activities: 


1. Dramatizations of nursery rhymes and stories from readers. 
2. Giving and following directions in classwork. 
3. Imitating sounds of animals and birds. 
4. Playing games of oral communication. 
5. “Look, Listen, and Speak” games. 
6. Dramatizing own completed stories. 
7. Using telephone. 
8. Imitating sounds and voices heard over the radio. 
9. Speaking to inform (e.g., how, where, why things are made 
and done). 
10. Speaking to persuade (e.g., selling ideas). 
11. Holding group, round table, and panel discussions. 
12. Getting and organizing material for speaking. 
13. Presenting radio broadcasts. 
14. Writing plays. 
15. Acting in plays. 
16. Reading aloud from the printed page. 
17. Paraphrasing what is read aloud. 
18. Making appointments. 
19. Holding interviews. 
20. Holding conferences. 
21. Holding informal debates. 
22. Presenting impromptu plays. 
23. Improvising plays. 
GRADES 8 TO 12 
Thought: 
To choose appropriate conversation and discussion subjects. 
To carry on a good conversation. 
To interpret plays, poetry, short stories, and novels. 
To develop and use a more active imagination. 
To speak with a very definite purpose. 
To stimulate creative thinking. 
To make definite decisions. 
To increase range of stimulating interests. 
To uphold persuasively one side of a controversial question. 
To evaluate logical points in argument. 
Language: 


To recognize and use distinctive styles in speech. 
To use definite and concrete words, varied words, words for 
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finer shades of meaning, coined words, loaded words, and 
specialized words of trades and professions. 
Body: 
To overcome “stage fright.” 
To use body effectively in interpretations, impersonations, 
sia and dramatizations and to express a variety of emotions. 
oice: 
To use a pleasantly modulated voice. 
To recognize and correct mispronunciations. 
To develop rhythm in voice. 
To coordinate voice rhythm with body rhythm. 
To use vocal emphasis. 
To coordinate voice with body in interpretations, impersona- 
tions, and dramatizations. 
Social Adjustment: 
To realize when to listen and to contribute to a conversation. 
To direct and follow trends of thought in conversations and 
discussions. 
To lead, to participate, and to follow in group discussions. 
To understand people. 
To yield to superior points of view. 
To recognize adjustments and maladjustments of people in 
public life. 
To adjust to audience responses. 
To learn to accept defeat. 
To recognize causes of maladjusted characters found in litera- 
ture. 
Activities: 
1. Making effective formal reports. 
2. Holding effective formal classroom recitations. 
3. Evaluating talks. 
4. Conversing effectively. 
5. Playing question and answer games. 
6. Holding classroom assemblies. 
7. Describing and impersonating characters from life and from 
literature. 
8. Organizing clubs. 
9. Specialized talks: information, entertainment, persuasion. 
10. Interpreting short stories. 
11. Telling short stories. 
12. Giving speeches for special occasions: presentation and accept- 
ance. 
13. Dramatizing short stories and selections from literature. 
14. Reading dialogue in rhythmic patterns. 
15. Holding formal debates. 
16. Participating in religious, social, and political organizations. 
17. Reading poetry aloud. 
18. Holding specialized conversations—repartee, conference. 
19. Holding poetry festivals. 
20. Holding symposiums on public questions. 
21. Making committee reports. 
22. Evaluating rehearsals of programs. 
23. Listening discriminatingly to speech activities—radio pro- 
grams, public lectures, school programs, entertainments. 

















COMMAND OF FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 





NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 





An operation or a process can be considered fundamental only 
in relation to an accepted purpose. There can be nothing inherent 
in any process that can make it fundamental in general for all per- 
sons, for all places, or for all times. The process of shooting straight 
is fundamental for a hunter, an understanding of football is funda- 
mental for a coach or player, the ability to remember names and 
faces is fundamental for a politician or a salesman. 


When school teachers interpret the phrase, “the command of 
fundamental processes,” to mean reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling they are overlooking two considerations, either of which may 
be of transcendent importance. 


First, it is probably true that there are other processes equally 
fundamental for many of the children. It is fundamental for an 
Indian to learn to hunt. For rural children it is likely to be funda- 
mental that they should learn to garden. For girls it is fundamental 
that they learn something about housekeeping; at least some states 
think so and require work in home economics of all girls. 


What is to be considered fundamental for any child or group of 
children can be determined only by studying those children and their 
environment. 


Second, the degree of mastery that is meant by “command” is not 
likely to be required in many processes. Certainly, the degree of mas- 
tery needed in any given ability is not the same for all persons. It 
is quite unlikely that all persons should learn to read at the same 
rate, or even up to any given rate. As a matter of fact, many people 
have lived long, useful, and happy lives without knowing how to 
read at all. It is well known that all children in a given grade do 
not read at the same rate. Individual differences are known to be 
so great that it is impossible to hold them all to the same rate; it 
would be cruelty in some cases and encourage idleness in others. Any- 
way it could not be done. 


If the idea is to prevail that the school should teach “command 
of fundamental processes,” more work should be done in attempting 
to find out what processes are fundamental for individual children, 
and for groups of children. Having determined what is “funda- 
mental,” the degree of mastery which is “fundamental” must be de- 
termined for each child. 














IDENTIFY YOUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


CHECK LIST 


Directions.—Encircle the numbers which you have checked on the 
test (only one number to each letter.) Then indicate the sum of your 
responses in each column by a number at the foot of the column. 


Realist Idealist Pragmatist 


Dds te eeCKeckeeRAVessduweneeseeese 1 2 3 
Ee ee ae ee ee eee ee er 4 6 5 
EE Se Rt err eT eee eT Tee 9 7 8 
DP pa badeceeeiasnisetannwdes<cneenees 11 10 12 
DE Sukie chGsROnn haere eedhosenkedsons 15 14 13 
wines aksweadedeanncennaces canes’ 18 17 16 
TTT Te ye Te eee eee Tee TTT Tee 19 20 21 
DD WensaeRsSebiSedeaNernkaneenneewanns 22 24 23 
SR eT TT TT ee Te eee eee CCT er eT 25 26 27 
DP SAO RGkeDAM ARES RACER RO AeR Oe eane 30 28 29 
eT Ce Pe ee eee eee ee ee 32 33 31 
De -AcAwededdh senebdedwbeelesasaddeceat 35 36 34 


Your dominant educational philosophy is indicated by the heading 
of the column in which the majority of numbers are encircled. If your 
answers are fairly well distributed among the three types of educa- 
tional philosophy, you might be classed as an “eclectic.” 

Now, perhaps you would like to compare your standing with that 
of others. First, let it be said that there are no correct and incorrect 
responses. Any position taken is a matter of personal preference. 

The average distribution of choices of twenty-two students in a 
beginning college course in education (orientation) was as follows: 


SERIES PR (Sg 0 oe p Bi 
RE a aa ae 6 nile ie es i eral 7.0 
Re eer ee ee eT 3.3 
a i a os tie 12.0 


Another class, concluding a senior division course in educational 
philosophy at a university, had the following averages (fifteen stu- 
dents) : 


NS gaa ei he aa wena whee ww kee 1.6 
a ae sade ine siren obo harmed 6.0 
EE EE | tee 4.4 
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Evidently, there was some tendency for the classes’ to be in- 
fluenced by the educational viewpoints of their professors, since the 
latter rated 0-12-0 and 0-4-8, respectively. The first class might be 
termed idealist with pragmatist leanings; the second comes closer 
to an hyphenated idealism-pragmatism description. 


The average status of a group of six schoolmen, including two 
assistant superintendents, two junior high school principals, and two 
supervisors was 1.5-6.2-4.3. 

All of these scores, including those of both students and educators, 
came from the same city and may, therefore, reflect a local or sec- 
tional consensus. At the same time, individual extremes ran from 
12-0-0 (realist) to 0-12-0 (idealist) to 1-3-8, 2-2-8, and 3-1-8 (prag- 
matist). 

The writer invites correspondence from other sections, giving 
results, whether in agreement with or differing from those presented 
here. Critical analyses of the test statements would also be welcome. 


























Wren. 





alphabetically by author. 





PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


A Budgeted Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teachers’ Library 


JULY, 1939 

Edited by Louis Shores and M. Lanning Shane. 

L. W. Crawford, George S. Dutch, Ray L. Hamon, Henry Harap, Helen Lacy, U. W 
Leavell, Otis McBride, Harlan G. Metcalf, Joe E. Moore, A. E. Parkins, Susan Riley, M. L 
Shane, Louis Shores, George D. Strayer, Jr., Hanor Webb, Fremont P Wirth, and F. L. 
j Items are grouped: five star to be purchased with first five dollars; four star, buy 
with next twenty dollars; three star, buy with next twenty-five dollars; two star, buy 
with next fifty dollars; one star, buy with next one hundred dollars. 
include many desirable titles too specialized for a teachers’ library. 
demonstration school collections are starred in separate sequence. 


Annotators for this issue: J. E. Brewton, 


Unstarred items 
Children’s books for 
Texts received are listed 























Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


***** STEINBECK, JOHN. 
$2.75. 
Out of the Dust Bow! rode the Joads. 


The grapes of wrath. 


Viking Press, c1939. 619p. 


Dispossessed farmers with ruin behind and the dubious 


hope of California ahead, they were part of a miserable caravan fighting heroically with despair. 
How many Joads has America? Over the answer to that qupestion admirers and critics of this 
powerful novel are warring, but readers who have sent it to’ best-seller status know only that 
it is a pitiful saga of the poor, as lewd as ignorance, as wretched as poverty, as tender as tears. 


*****STREIT, CLARENCE. Union now; a proposal for a federal union of the 


leading Democracies. 


Harpers, 1939. 315p. $3.00. 


An extremely comprehensive presentation of a proposal for union of ten democracies under a 


common government organized on the broad lines of the American Constitution. 
thought-provoking suggestions make it one of the most significant books of the year. 


Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


**** WARREN, ROBERT. Night rider. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 460p. 
$2.50. 

Perse Munn, young Kentucky lawyer, joining 
the semi-secret Association of Tobacco Coop- 
eratives, became part of a relentless movement 
that progressed rapidly from arson to murder. 
How insidiously he was committed to violence 
and to his own inevitable destruction is told in 
this strong novel that brought its author a 
Houghton Mifflin literary fellowship. 


****HORN, JOHN. The education of 
your child. Stanford, California, Stan- 
ford University Press, c1939. 208p. 
$3.00. 

For the parent who would understand his 
child’s schooling, here is a comprehensive analy- 
sis, from nursery school through university, of 
educational objectives, procedures, and stand- 
ards. It includes evaluation of progressive 
school methods, but will be most useful in con- 
nection with systems stressing instruction of 
tool subjects as a basic discipline for life. 


**** MARTIN DU GARD, ROGER. The 
Thibaults (tr. by Gilbert Stuart). Vik- 
ing Press, 1939. 8771p. $3.00. 

Sweeps us away into the stormy life of two 
French families in the years just before the 
World War. Oscar Thibault is the stubborn 
father of two stubborn sons. Thérése de Fon- 
tanin is a pious mother with a husband and son 
who are lovable libertines. Giséle, Jenny, and 
Nicole are three little girls who grow into 
women as we read. Powerful in characteriza- 
tion, stirring in action, the story is as real as 


Its unique and 


life. A complete one-volume translation of the 
monumental novel whose author received the 
Nobel Prize in 1937. 


****BoaZ, FRANZ, ed. General an- 
thropology. Boston, D. C. Heath, c1938. 
718p. $4.00. 

A comprehensive volume on all aspects of 
early man’s life—the beginnings of language, 
buildings, machines, art, literature, music, social 
life, government, religion, etc. The chapter on 
Race is timely. Over one hundred plates and 
figures are most instructive. 


Three Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


*** AYDELOTTE, DorA. Full harvest. 
D. Appleton, 1939. 3833p. $2.00. 


Lyddy’s country home offered her family ad- 
vantages far superior to those in town, but she 
had to come close to disaster to realize it. The 
lovely Minnie, the sprightly Barb’re, and John 
with his brooding tenderness over his fields— 
they belonged with the soil. And their return 
to it makes reading that warms the heart. 

***BIRDWELL, RUSSELL. I ring door- 
bells. Messner, 1939. 2538p. $2.50. 

Vivid, untouched glimpses of the life a re- 
porter leads. Russell Birdwell says all reporters 
always plan to write a book some fine day. He 
did it; and the result goes a long way toward 
explaining the lure of the newspaper game. 
Nothing could be more fascinating reading than 
the story of the scoop of Lindbergh’s flight. 

***CASSON, STANLEY. Sculpture of 
today. Studio, 1939. 144p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive survey of contemporary 


European and American sculpture beautifully 
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illustrated with 300 ilustrations. The author, 
a distinguished scholar and lecturer, has special- 
ly considered the layman in preparing his text. 

***CLARK, THOMAS. The rampaging 
frontier. Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 350p. 
$3.00. 

A story of the manners and customs of pio- 
neer days in the Middle West from 1775 to 1850. 
The author’s frequent use of the backwoods 
vernacular and of selected anecdotes helps to 


present an interesting and informative picture 
of frontier life. 


***Fopor, M. W. South of Hitler; a 
new and enlarged edition of “Plot and 
Counter-plot in Central Europe.” Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 347p. 

That Central and Eastern Europe hold the 
key to Europe’s destiny is clearly shown in this 
study of the political conditions, personalities, 
intrigues of those two areas. It is a book that 
deserves close attention and wide reading. 


***NOLL, Victor. The teaching of 
science in elementary and secondary 
schools. Longmans, Green, 1939. 238p. 
$2.00. 

A scholarly interpretation of latest research 


in science education, with practical aids for any 
earnest science teacher. 


***SOKOLSKY, GEORGE. The American 
way of life. Farrar & Rinehart, c1939. 
180p. $2.00. 

An admirable book for the average American 
reader. It is a plea for the truthful advertiser, 
but it develops convincingly that private enter- 
prise, economy, the American way of economic 
life, gives to its citizens the highest standards 
of living, the greatest progress, and the maxi- 
mum of freedom. 


***WILSON, M. L. Democracy has 
roots. Carrick & Evans, c1939. 199p. 
$1.75. 

The chief public aspects of agriculture in 
their relation to the democratic process. It is 
recommended, however, both to urban and rural 


Americans because of the significant features of 
democracy which it presents. 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


**Ross, MALCOLM. Death of a Yale 
man. Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 
3885p. $2.50. 

An account of the transition in American 
labor relations during the past two decades. 
It is written as a personal history and, conse- 
quently, is more intimate and possesses more 
vitality than the average book on labor prob- 
lems. 


**DRAPER, ARTHUR, and LOCKWOOD, 
MARION. The story of astronomy. Dial 
Press, 1939. 394p. $3.00. 

A most readable volume on the heavens, 
stressing the history of celestial observations. 

**HEPNER, H. W. It’s nice to know 
people like you. Appleton, 1939. 172p. 
$1.50. 

Chapters on sizing up people—and yourself; 
on saying the right things at the right time; 
dealing with superiors and inferiors; even on 
dealing with the “ornery adult.” Yet “handling 
people is not a science—it is an art.” 


[July 
**FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT. Rep- 
tiles and amphibians; an illustrated 


natural history. Chicago, A Whitman, 
1939. 253p. $2.25. 

Proving that the true stories of serpents are 
more fascinating than the “snake stories” of 
ancient or modern fiction. Lavishly illustrated 
world-wide habitat maps. 


** ALDRICH, BESS STREETER. Song of 
years. D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 
490p. $2.50. 

Pioneering at its sturdiest, the family at its 
gayest and tenderest, and life at its most 


American. A fine novel of Iowa from 1854 to 
1865. 


**COLLINS, A. FREDERICK. Photogra- 
phy for fun and money. D. Appleton- 
Century, 1939. 391p. $3.00. 

Easy reading and worth-while information 
for the amateur. Twelve full-page plates and 
dozens of sketches scattered throughout. Very 
clear explanations of types of cameras, shut- 
ters, exposure meters, kinds of photography, 
such as photoastography, photomicrography, 
and moonlight pictures, printing, transferring 
prints, and many other topics. A good refer- 

I found out. 


ence work. 
Dial, 
$3.00. 


**FERBER, NAT. 
1939. 351p. 

New York history covering the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. It is history 
of the “inside” variety, written in a glib, en- 
tertaining style. 


**HARTLEY, LIVINGSTON. Our Magi- 
not line. Carrick & Evans, c1939. 
315p. $2.50. 

What does the defense of the Americas mean 
in practical terms? That is the question an- 
swered here. Should be read by all those in- 
terested in the problem of America’s security. 


**PAXSON, FREDERIC. America at 
war, 1917-1918. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1939. 465p. $3.75. 

The theme here is democracy in action ; Amer- 
ican democracy uniting in the face of crisis. 
This is an unbiased treatment, and is a valuable 


addition to the literature of recent American 
history. 


**SMITH, B. OTHANEL. Logical as- 
pects of educational measurement. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. 182p. 
$2.50. 

One of the first books to present a critical 
evaluation of the basic assumptions on which 
educational testing rests. Trends as well as 
needed research are indicated. Will be found 


most useful by graduates and advanced under- 
graduate students. 


**STRACHEY, JOHN. 


How socialism 
works. Modern Age, c1939. 212p. 
$0.50. 


It is the argument of this book that under 
capitalism goods are produced for profit. As a 
result neither the kind nor the amount of goods 
are produced to meet man’s needs. In place of 
capitalism, the author would substitute a society 
in which goods are produced for use; in which 
production is planned and adjusted to society’s 
need for goods. It includes a comparative study 
of socialism and communism. The incidental 
data are drawn from both British and Ameri- 
can life. The style is lucid, and the book 


should serve as a good primer for interested 
readers. 
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**WARBASSE, JAMES. Cooperation as 


a way of peace. Harpers, 1939. 111p. 
$1.00. 

A brief treatise, the principal aim of which 
is to show how the extension of cooperative 
methods into international trade would have a 
pacifying effect upon the nations of the world. 
It is recommended to all interested in consumer's 
cooperatives. 


**WHITE, WENDELL. The psychology 
of making life interesting. Macmillan, 
1939. 215p. $2.50. 

Meant to help people get along better with 
others. The readable style used by the author 


has not kept him from using sound psychology 
throughout. 


**WILLIAMS, Epwarp. Federal aid 
for relief. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 269p. $3.25. 

The primary purpose of this study is to de- 
scribe the relation of federal emergency re- 
lief to the American system of government 
and to outline the new federal-state relationships 
in relief methods. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*BAILEY, HILLARY. The story of a 
face. San Francisco, Camera Craft, 
1938. 127p. $2.50. 

A study of the lens and the effects produced 
by it, the problem of lighting, the art of ar- 
rangement, and the magic of handling lines in 
taking good pictures. The book shows a great 
deal of fine artistry. A very readable, but 
somewhat technical discussion including balance 
and perspective. 


*BOTTOME, PHYLLIs. Danger signal. 
Boston, Little, 


Brown & Co., 1939. 
312p. $2.50. 


A vague sort of psychological book, unworthy 
of the author of “The Mortal Storm.” There's 
a murder that doesn’t quite come off, suspense 
that isn’t impressive, and a love interest that 
would be a disappointment to practically any- 
body. Not bad reading, but undistinguished. 


*Boyer, CARL. Concepts of the calcu- 
lus. Columbia University Press, 1939. 
346p. $3.75. 

A scholarly treatment of the history of the 
calculus from the first conceptions in antiquity 
to the rigorous formulation and elaborations of 
its concepts and techniques. The cumulative 
nature of the development of calculus is clearly 
emphasized. 


*Bryson, LYMAN. Which way Amer- 
ica? Communism, Fascism, Democracy. 
Macmillan, 1939. 113p. $0.60. 

A study of the various types of propaganda 
which are attempting to win the support of 
America. The treatment is friendly to democ- 
racy, but attempts to give fairly objective 
views of fascism and communism. 


*CHAMPLIN, Harry. Champlin on 
fine grain; 2nd rev. ed. San Francisco, 
Camera Craft, 1938. 160p. $2.00. 

A somewhat scientific treatment of the many 
problems of developing the picture, after it is 
correctly taken, with plenty of interesting pic- 
tures to illustrate the points discussed. The 
explanations are clear, easy to follow. 
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*CLARK, SYDNEY. Hawaii with Syd- 
ney A. Clark. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
304p. $3.50. 

This book is written for “the traveler who 
wants to know just what to do on a visit to 
one of the world’s most glamorous vacation 
lands.” The objective of the author was to 
help the tourist without burdening him (or her) 


with a surplus of description. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 


*CONANT, ROGER, and BRIDGES, WIL- 
LIAM. What snake is that? D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1939. 1638p. $2.00. 

Carefully written for the nature lover, from 
Scout age upward, this clearly distinguishes 


the few harmful serpents; the rest make good 
pets! 


*CONGER, Ray. Track and field 
(Barnes Dollar Sports Library). A. S. 
Barnes, 1939. 94p. $1.00. 

A useful, concise reference manual for track 
coach and participant. Excellent for runs, but 
less complete for weight events. Readable, au- 
thentic, good training and conditioning sugges- 
tions, excellent illustrations. 


*ELMER, MANUEL. Social research. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 522p. $3.00. 

“To present to the student the trends in the 
development of social research, the outstanding 
experiments in developing particular types and 
methods, and their application to the analysis 
and explanation of social causation.” Well- 
written and well-organized. 

*FOSTER, HANNAH. The coquette, or 
The history of Eliza Wharton. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939.  26lp. 
$2.60. 

Another valuable contribution (number 46) 
by the Facsimile Text Society towards making 
available exact reproductions of early and im- 
portant Americana. This facsimile of the orig- 
inal edition (1797) of a once highly popular 
novel is prefaced by an informing essay by 
Herbert Ross Brown of Bowdoin College. 

*GREENWOOD, W. OSBORNE. Biology 
and Christian belief. Macmillan, 1939. 
192p. $1.75. 

A scientist thoroughly at home in his field in 
fourteen chapters packed with the latest scien- 
tific facts and information concludes convinc- 
ingly that scientific truth can also be a revealed 
truth and that for “a very sick world the sov- 
ereign cure lies in Christianity.” 


*HEIDEN, KONRAD. The new inquisi- 
tion. Modern Age, c1939. 188p. $0.50. 


Story of the Jewish persecutions in Germany, 
especially those of November, 1938. The au- 
thor’s principle conclusion is that the treatment 
of the Jews in Germany is a part of a much 
larger plan of Nazi world domination. 


*HOFFMAN, Pau. Seven roads to 
safety. Harpers, 1939. 87p. $1.00. 


The seven-point program to reduce highway 


accidents are legislation, administration, en- 
forcement, engineering, education, technical 
training of personnel, and research. Safety’s 


expense is true economy. 

*HORNER, HARLAN. Growth of Lin- 
coln’s faith. Abingdon, c1939. 176p. 
$1.50. 


A careful culling of biographical facts and 
quotations indicating that although he sub- 


scribed to no creed and was actuated by no 
dogma Lincoln gradually developed a strong 
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motivating faith based upon a consciousness of 
the supreme purpose of the Almighty. 

*JORDAN, STANLEY. Modern por- 
traiture. San Francisco, Camera Craft, 
c1938. 199p. $3.00. 

Mr. Jordan gives a fund of information on 
practical details in connection with portrait 
photography. He includes lighting, timing. 
make-up, posing, various types of portraits, 
even mounting the portrait to advantage after 
the work is finished. 

*KENDALL, GLENN. Organization and 
teaching of social and economic studies 
in correctional institutions. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
159p. $1.85. 

An excellent account of curricular develop- 
ment in New York state in prison education. 
Especially interesting material concerning the 
attitudes of prisoners and social studies units 
developed to meet the needs of classes in cor- 
rectional institutions. A pattern that might 
well be followed in working out social studies 
programs for prisons in other states. 

*LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE. A good home 
with nice people. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co., 1939. 322p. $2.50. 

If this novel attains wide circulation, women 
with servant worries will become extremely 
difident about mentioning them. For house- 
wives fare very badly here. Perhaps caricatur- 
ing the Hazens was a mistake. If Opal’s mas- 
ter and mistress weren't really “nice people,” 
their treatment of servants is not likely to be 
typical, and hence the story’s problem will be 
slightly out of focus. 


*MASON, GREGORY. Remember the 
Maine. Henry Holt, c1939. 312p. 
$3.00. 

The Spanish-American War is presented with 
a lively picture of this period of American life. 

*MayYeER, J. P. Political thought. 
Viking, 1939. 485p. $4.00. 

Inter-relationship of the different cultural 
forces which have shaped Europe from Grecian 
thought of the fifth century B.C. to the present 
day. A scientific, historical presentation of the 
fundamental ideas upon which European po- 
litical doctrines are founded. 

*Morris, Percy A. What shell is 
that? Appleton, 1939. 198p. $2.25. 

Covering the mollusks from Labrador to Hat- 
teras by photos and descriptions, in a pocket- 
size volume for strollers on fresh and salt- 
water beaches. A volume on Florida shells is 
promised. 


*MORTENSEN, WILLIAM. Print finish- 
ing. San Francisco, Camera Craft, 
c1938. 127p. $2.50. 

The suggestions given by Mr. Mortensen are 
brief, easy to follow, thorough. The book in- 
cludes much valuable information on the use 
of eraser, razor blade, and pencil The last 
part of the book deals with trimming and 
mounting the pictures, framing, etc. A good 
book for the advanced amateur. 


*NEBLETTE, C. B. Photography, prin- 
ciples and practice. D. Van Nostrand, 
c1938. 590p. $6.50. 

An abundance of information about almost 
every phase of photography. The theory of 
the lens, various types of cameras, emulsions, 
the chemistry of development, printing, color 
photography are all discussed. Suitable as a 


textbook for a thorough course in the study of 
photography. 

*NorRTHROP, JOHN. Crystalline en- 
zymes. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 176p. $3.00. 

A contribution to the technical literature of 
biochemistry ; specialized, advanced. 


*OWEN, G. FREDERICK. Abraham to 
Allenby. Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 
1939. 3511p. $2.50. 

A history of Palestine covering the last four 


thousand years, written with enthusiasm and 
scholarship. 


*POLLOCK, CHANNING. Adventures of 
a happy man. Thos. Crowell, 1939. 
206p. $1.50. 

In sunshiny crisp style this wholesome philos- 
opher delightfully convinces the absorbed reader 
that happiness is attainable in almost any condi- 
tion “in which the majority of us find our- 
selves.” 


*ROTHERY, AGNES. Norway, chang- 
ing and changeless. Viking, 1939. 
294p. $3.00. 

A travel book of first rank by an author who 
has written many volumes on foreign lands. 
The descriptions are clear-cut, intimate, and 
appreciative; the real life of the people at home 
and at work is well depicted. The illustrations 
are among the most artistic to be found in any 
of the travel books of our day. 


*SARGENT, ERIc. Aircraft calendar. 
D. Appleton-Century, 1939. Pages un- 
numbered. $2.50. 

Specifications and illustrations on all cur- 
rently manufactured planes arranged by country. 


“SEARS, PAUL. Who are these Amer- 
icans? Macmillan, 1939. 116p. $0.60. 

What Americans are, where they come from, 
and what they may do in the future to im- 
prove themselves as a people—these are the 
topics discussed in this brief volume. 


*SELSAM, Howarp. What is philoso- 
phy? A Marxist introduction. Inter- 
national Publishing Co., c1938. 192p. 
$1.75. 

A popular interpretationu of philosophy from 
the viewpoint of Marx and Engels. The argu- 
ments for dialetical materialism are well stated, 
but there are neither footnotes nor an index. 
There are only about thirty references at the 
end of the volume, and the works of some 
outstanding philosophers are omitted. 

*SHOTWELL, JAMES. History of his- 
tory, volume 1. Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 407p. $3.75. 

Historians, their methods, tools, and prob- 
lems—from the earliest fragmentary chronicles 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia to early Christian 
times. It should be of special value to the 
modern historian and student of history. 

*TALBOT-BOOTH, E. C., ed. The naval 
calendar. D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 
272p. $2.50. 

Specifications on the navies of the world ar- 
ranged by country with over 100 illustrations. 

*TREVELYAN, GEORGE. The English 
revolution, 1688-1689. Henry Holt, 
c1939. 281p. $2.90. 
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Embracing a broader period than indicated, 
this volume brings out the clash between gov- 
ernments that permit disdussion and _ those 
that forbid it. Interesting implications for 
present-day society in presenting democracy as 
the most workable compromise between the 
state and the individual. 


*WaAGNER, H. W. Snow and ice pho- 
tography. San Francisco, Camera 
Craft, c1938. 96p. $1.00. 

A whole book of snow and ice pictures and 
interesting data on the way they were taken. 
The pictures are beautiful. It is the sort of 
book that makes you want to go right out and 
take a few packs of pictures in snow and ice. 
Plenty of technical information to be helpful 
and not enough to spoil the interest. 

*Warp, Paul. Short history of po- 
litical thinking. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
127p. $1.50. 

This brief treatise covers the general develop- 
ment of political philosophy from the Greek 


City-State to present issues of liberal democracy 
versus dictatorships. 


*WARNER, SyLviA. After the death 
of Don Juan. Viking, 1939. 299p. 
$2.50. 

The story of Don Juan de Tenorio, renowned 
Spanish libertine of the eighteenth century, was 
old when Byron heard it. Its sequel, which is 
fairly good reading despite its bitter satire 
and dull wit, lacks the sparkle and dash, the 
romance and gayety that made the original a 
breathless experience. Debunking the legend, 
in our opinion, has destroyed its spice, for if 
Don Juan was not the gayest and handsomest 
lover of them all, then his story was not worth 
prolonging. 


Books Received 
APTHEKER, HERBERT. The Negro in 
the Civil War. International Publish- 

ing Co., c1938. 48p. $0.10. 
An unfriendly treatment of the Southern 


slavocracy. The Negro’s fight for emancipation 
is forcefully presented. 


BEARD, ANNIE. Our foreign-born cit- 
izens; rev. ed. Thos. Crowell, c1939. 
448p. $2.50. 

A book of the biographies of forty-seven 
foreign-born Americans and their contributions 
to American life. Non-sentimental, clear, con- 
cise, suitable for the high school pupil and the 
college student. 


BowLIn, WILLIAM, ed. A book of his- 
torical poems. Chicago, A. Whitman, 
1939. 158p. $0.75. 


BuURNE, ALFRED. Lee, Grant, and 
Sherman.  Scribner’s, 1939. 216p. 
$3.00. 

A critical, unbiased study in leadership in the 
’64-’65 campaign, written by a competent Brit- 
ish officer. Recommended to all those interested 
in the American Civil War or in military strat- 
egy and tactics. 


FARRINGTON, EDWARD. The garden- 
er’s travel book. Hale, Cushman, and 
Flint, c1938. 390p. $2.50. 

For garden-minded tourists. Lists and de- 
scribes briefly the gardens and flower displays 
of a large number of cities in each of our 
states. Very beautifully illustrated by very 
striking photographs. 


_Grecory, C. G. Man’s dynamic equi- 
librium and motive power. Boston, 
Christopher House, c1939. 235p. $2.00. 


GUSTAFSON, A. F., and OTHERS. Con- 
servation in the United States. Ithaca, 
Comstock Publishing Co., 1939. 445p. 
$300. 

Conservation for the general reader and the 
college student by four well-known members of 
the faculty of Cornell University. Illustrated 
with maps, graphs, and pictures. The major 


topics discussed are soil, forests, wild life, min- 
erals and water. 


HARDIN, FLoyp, and OTHERS. Child 
psychology. Denver, Bibliographical 
Center for Research, 1938. 203p. $1.00. 


HARNER, NEVIN. Educational work 
of the church. Abingdon, c1939. 257p. 
$1.25. 

A strong defense of the point of view that 
the major function of the church is to win 
and hold the oncoming generation of youth 
through Christian education which is a reverent 
attempt to discover the divinely ordered process 
by which individuals grow toward Christians. 

KNICKERBOCKER, JACOB. Then and 
now. Boston, Bruce Humphries, ¢1939. 
474p. $3.00. 

Comments and interpretations of events and 
people in America, but especially New York 
from 1850 to the present. A wide field of in- 
terests is covered: gold rush, railroad develop- 
ment, land speculation, national politics, re- 
construction of the South, political societies, 
political history of New York, the development 


< the professions, music, drama, and social 
ife. 


LOCKYER, HERBERT. When God died. 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1939. 118p. 
$1.00. 

Twelve Lenten Sermons centering around 


the Cross written in rather vigorous style large- 
ly from a Fundamentalistic point of view. 


OTEY, W. W. Origin and destiny of 
man. Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1938. 
179p. $1.00. 


PAN, STEPHEN C. Y. American di- 
plomacy concerning Manchuria. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, c1938. 385p. $4.00. 

A scholarly work on Far Eastern affairs by 
a native churchman who has been an active 
participant in recent Chinese development. 


Comprehensive bibliography covering twenty-five 
pages. 


RocET, S. R. Dictionary of electrical 
terms; 8rd rev. ed. Pitman Publishing 
Company, 1938. 425p. $3.00. 

Explanations of terms in electricity, magnet- 
ism, telegraphy, telephony, wireless, and other 
electrical applications. Handy and brief. 


RosETT, JOSHUA. The mechanism of 
thought, imagery, and hallucination. 
Columbia University Press, 1939. 289p. 
$3.00. 

A readable as well as a critical discussion of 
little known phases of thought, imagery, and 
hallucinations. The author ventures to give his 
own evaluations which are at times highly 
subjective. Few references from psychological 
literature are inclu 
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RUSZKOWSKI, CASIMER. Is Roosevelt 
an Andrew Jackson? Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, c1939. 65p. $1.00. 

In this study of the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between two great presidents, the past 
is shown as influencing the present and even 
foretelling the future. It is a brief, well-writ- 
ten, appealing book. 


SCANDRETT, JAY. The Nazi disease. 


Boston, Christopher House, ¢1939. 
14lp. $1.50. 
The author pictures Nazism, not through 


the personality of Hitler, but as a social dis- 
ease older than recorded history. Here is a 
new approach to recent German history that 
should create a better understanding of the 
Nazi movement. 


WEIGLE, LUTHER. Jesus and the edu- 


cational method. Abingdon Press, 
c1939. 128p. $1.00. 

Four challenging lectures pointing out con- 
vincingly that since the Christian faith is 


eschatological and not apocalyptic, the followers 
of Jesus today educationally are giving them- 
selves with intelligence and devotion to the re- 
demption of the present world from unchristian 
practices, social and economic injustice, and 
downright evil. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN. Social adjustment 
in methodism. (Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. 765.) Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. 13lp. $1.60. 

The findings in this study, recruited for the 
most part from a limited range of opinions 
rather than well-disciplined facts, seem to march 
more or less aimlessly under the rather indefi- 
nite orders of “General Ization.” 


WricHT, W. D. The perception of 
light. Chemical Publishing Company 
of New York, 1938. 100p. $2.50. 

This is a scientific treatise on light, seeing, 
visual sensations, colors, brightness, and glare. 
For the advanced student of physics and il- 
luminating engineers it contains valuable data 
and implications for artificial lighting. 


Children’s Literature 


****Warp, WINIFRED. Theater for 
children. D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 
335p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive book on the selection and 
production of plays for child audiences written 
by one of the pioneers in the development of 
the children’s theater movement in.this country. 
Every beginning director of plays for child 
audiences, whether the actors are adults or 
children, will find this book a practical and 
helpful guide. 


***DeE JONG, MEINDERT. 
goose and the little white duck. 
pers, 1938. 160p. $2.00. 


A lively and active story of a little boy who 
bought a gray goose for a pet. To keep from 
being killed, the goose proved himself to be 
useful by serving as an alarm clock, by pre- 
venting the pig from running away, by catching 
a tramp, and by pulling grandpa out of the 
mud. To be read “just for fun” by youngest 
readers. 


***FISHER, DOROTHY, and SCOTT, 
SARAH. Ona rainy day. A. S. Barnes, 
c1938. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 


The big 
Har- 


[July 


A story of how three children passed what 
would have been “a long dreary rainy day” had 


they not made up little intresting games to 
play. Good illustrations. For home libraries 
as well as school reading rooms. Elementary. 

***KNOX, Rose. The step-twins. 


Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 233p. $1.75. 

A gripping story of the life of a boy and 
girl in a southern country town, two children 
whose birthdays came on the same day in the 
same year, brought together by the marriage 
of the little girl’s mother to the little boy’s 
father. Human interest factors high. Easy 
vocabulary for junior readers. 

***WHITNALL, HAROLD. 
the caravans. Thos. 
119p. $1.50. 

Life of the Cromagnons, the cave men of 
southern France. The main character, Kut, a 
Cromagnon youth, by virtue of his great skill 
in hunting and drawing, was invited to become 
an artist-hunter of the sect known as the 


Hunter of 
Crowell, 1939. 


Priests of the Cromagnon race. For fourth 
and fifth grade readers. 
**BLAacK, IRMA. Hamlet: a cocker 


spaniel. Holiday House, c1938. 
unnumbered. $1.50. 

Relating the little incidents which happen to 
a Cocker Spaniel in the city and country in 
little rhymes that the author has Hamlet think. 

**BUTLER, NINA. Billy in search of 
a tail. Philadelphia, David McKay, 
c1938. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

Billy, who was rather sad because he possessed 
a short tail like a rabbit, found to his surprise 
and complete happiness while hunting for cat- 
tails that he was a Manx; won a prize at a 
cat show and returned to relate his adventures 


to other cat friends. For eight- to ten-year 
olds. 


*“De ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Copper- 
toed boots. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 
Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 


Story of a boy in northern Michigan sixty 
years ago and how he spent one summer vaca- 
tion with his many so-called trials. His desire 
for a pair of copper-toed boots with red leather 
tops led him to work at various jobs through 
the summer. For ten- to twelve-year olds. 

**Fox, FRANCES. Little toad. Vik- 
ing, 1938. 79p. $1.00. 

Miss Fox tells, by way of their adventures, of 
the growth and mannerisms of toads in a very 
life-like style. Boys and girls from nine to 
twelve will like this book. 

**GOODRICH, LAURENCE. Living with 
others; a book on social conduct. Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1939. 294p. $1.50. 

Hundreds of anecdotes and scores of peppy 
pictures illustrating the virtues and the vices 
of all our associates—and, with striking exact- 
ness, ourselves. An ideal present to a socially- 
minded youngster. 


**GOULD, KENNETH. Windows on the 
world. Stackpole Sons, c1938. 421p. 
$3.00. 


An interpretation of twentieth century life 
designed for the ordinary reader. Written clear- 
ly and accurately, it gives a vivid picture of 
the modern world that can be understood by 
most members of the family. 


**LANKS, HERBERT. Nancy goes to 
Mexico. Philadelphia, David McKay, 
c1938. 39p. $0.50. 


Pages 
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The life and the work of the Mexican people 
as seen by a little girl named Nancy. Brief 
descriptions and life pictures of temples, homes, 
animals, and of the Maguey plant, which is 
= for many beneficial purposes. Interme- 
iate. 


**OWEN, BEssIE. The carrot club. 
Boston, Chapman & Grimes, ¢1938. 
64p. $1.00. 

The story of a nutrition program organized 
in a school. Information on vitamins, proper 
foods, and health. The book ends with a short 
health playlet. For boys and girls ten to 


twelve. 

**PRATT, MARJORIE. Fun for you. 
Chicago, Benjamin Sanborn, c1938. 
46p. $0.60. 

**STEARNS, DAvip. Sleek: the story 
of an otter. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

Life of a mischievous otter, Sleek, from his 
birth until he mates. Story tells of all the 
adventures that culminate in ways for him to 
feed and take care of himself. Profusely illus- 
trated. Easy vocabulary for children in third 
and fourth grades. 

**STREATFIELD, NOEL. Tennis shoes. 
Random House, n.d. 290p. $2.00. 

The training of young tennis players for 
tournament competition told in amusing man- 
ner. For all aspirants. 

*BEMELMANS, LUDWIG. 
press. Viking, 1938. 

*BENDER, ErRIc. J never knew that 
before. Saalfield Publishing Co., c1938. 
1283p. $1.00. 

Information concerning plastics, 
perfume, superstitions, etc. (Each of seventeen 
stories is a unit.) The information is given 
in a story centered around four people; three 
children and a college boy who seems to know 
all the answers to their many questions. 

*BOSWELL, HAZEL. French Canada. 
Viking, 1938. 82p. $2.00. 

*DOORLY, ELEANOR. Microbe man; 
the life of Pasteur for young people. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 
160p. $1.50. 

Expressing his human side while explaining 
his scientific labors. 

*EVERS, HELAN, and ALF. Frankie. 
Rand McNally, c1939. Pages unnum- 
bered. $0.50. 

A pleasant story of a little dog who always 
wagged his tail whenever he was happy, which 
happened to be all the time. Manuscript type. 
For first and second grade reading tables. 

*HOLBERG, RUTH and RICHARD. Wee 
Brigit O’Toole. Doubleday, Doran, 
1938. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

This is Wee Brigit O’Toole’s first experi- 
ence with older children without her mother. 
The story tells of the enthusiasm of the little 
girl which any other child might have under 
similar circumstances. Snowstorms, sleigh 


Quito ex- 
47p. $1.00. 


history of 


rides, taffy pulls, and secrets add to the inter- 
est of the story. 


*WADDELL, JOHN F., 
Our home. 
$0.88. 


and OTHERS. 
Macmillan, 1939. 126p. 
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BAKER, W. B., and OTHERS. Southern 
nature stories, book one. Atlanta, Tur- 
ner E. Smith, c1938. 230p. $0.88. 

For elementary grades, to replace nature 
superstitions, arouse curiosity, develop the pleas- 
ures of observation, and give first lessons in 


conservation. 

BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little farmer 
of the Middle West. Chicago, A. Flan- 
agan Company, 1937. 1438p. $0.72. 

An elementary reader on farm life that will 
be highly instructive and interesting to city 


children. Told as a story. 
MEADOWCROFT, ENID. Aren’t we 
lucky! Thos. Crowell, 1939. Pages 


unnumbered. $1.00. 

A book which shows through picture and 
text how lucky American children are by com- 
paring them with children of other nations. 
Obviously, a book with only one purpose—to 
give young Americans a pride in their country 
and an appreciation for the democratic form 
of government. 

PITKIN, WALTER, and HUGHES, HAR- 
OLD. Seeing our country, book one. 
Macmillan, 1939. 386p. $1.60. 

The jaunts of six sets of children (e.g., Mary 
and Paul Griggs) from coast to coast, seeing 
the works of nature and of man in the United 
States. A fiction based on facts for upper 
grades. Superior pictures. é 

REYNOLDS, JAMES J. Reading for en- 


joyment, book one. Noble & Noble, 
c1938. 190p. $0.65. ; 
SZEKELY, SARI. Marika. Chicago, A. 


Whitman, 1939. 64p. $1.50. 


An American-born Hungarian girl spends a 
year in her native country. An understanding 
and sympathetic treatment of life in a typical 
Hungarian village by a Hungarian author and 
a Hungarian artist. 


Texts 
BACON, FRANCIS, and KruG, EDWARD. 
Our life today. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co., 1939. 657p. $1.76. 
BusH, GEORGE, and OTHERS. Biology 
of familiar things. American Book 
Company, c1939. 695p. $1.92. 


Teaching principles through pets, pests, pro- 
duction, purchases, etc.; strong units on con- 
scrvatism. Liberally illustrated. 


CoLE, WILLIAM, and Kemp, W. Mar- 
VIN. Guidebook in sociology. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1939. 216p. 

COLEMAN, CHARLES, and WESLEY, ED- 
GAR. America’s road to now. Boston, 
D. C. Heath, c1939. 623p. $1.76. 

ENGLISH, MILDRED, and ALEXANDER, 
THOMAS. Wide horizons (Happy Hour 
Readers). Richmond, Johnson Publish- 
ing Co., c1939. 502p. 

GAVIAN, RUTH, and OTHERS. Our 
changing social order; rev. ed. Boston, 
D. C. Heath, c1939. 684p. $1.80. 

GILMARTIN, JOHN, and OTHERS. Prob- 
lems in junior mathematics. Newson 
and Company, 1939. 192p. $0.80. 

HATCH, Roy and Davip. The story of 
New England. Boston, Allyn and Ba- 
con, c1938. 138p. $0.60. 
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HAUSRATH, ALFRED, JR., and HARMS, 
JOHN. Consumer science. Macmillan, 
1939. 692p. $2.40. 

The newest text for the rapidly-enlarging en- 
roliment in twelfth grade general science. Prac- 
tices are emphasized, although principles are 
not neglected. A separate manual provides dem- 
onstrations and activities. 


HESSLER, JOHN, and SHOUDY, HENRY. 
Understanding our environment. Chi- 
cago, Benj. H. Sanborn, c1939. 661p. 
$1.80. 


Veteran author of a pioneer general science 
text writes an entirely new volume on the 
newest educational and scientific model 


JONES, GEORGE, and SELMAN, E. F. 
History in biography; modern world 
setting for American history. Boston, 
D. C. Heath, c1939. 872p. $1.20. 

LAKE, CHARLES, and OTHERS. Ex- 
ploring the world of science. Silver 
Burdett, c1939. 710p. $1.80. 


Revision of a useful ninth grade general sci- 
ence text. 


LITTLEFIELD, HENRY. New outline 
history of Europe, 1815-1939. Barnes 
& Noble, c1939. 270p. $0.75. 

A rather complete and helpful outline of 
Europe since 1815. It is well organized and 
should serve its purpose as a study aid. 


MAGRUDER, FRANK. American gov- 
ernment, 1939. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 
1939. 710p. $2.00. 

NELSON, Howarp. Advanced wood- 
work projects. Peoria, Manual Arts 
Press, c1938. 101p. $0.76. 

NELSON, Howarp. Beginning wood- 
work projects. Peoria, Manual Arts 
Press, c1938. 11llp. $0.76. 

PACKARD, LEONARD, and OTHERS. The 
nations today. Macmillan, 1939. 727p. 
$2.00. 

PATTERSON, S. Howarp, and OTHERS. 
American social problems. Macmillan, 
1939. 584p. $1.88. 

REH, FRANK, and WHEAT, FRANK. 
Science and life, book one. American 
Book Company, c1938. 195p. $1.16. 

SMITH, REED. Learning to write in 
college. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1939. 586p. $2.00. 

YOUNG, KIMBALL. An introductory 
sociology; rev. ed. American Book Co., 
c1939. 622p. $3.75. 


Workbooks 

BUCKLEY, Horace, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Around the Year.” 
American Book Company, ¢c1938. 7172p. 
$0.24. 

BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Away We Go.” Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1938. 43p. $0.16. 

BUCKLEY, HoRACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Happy Times.” Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1938. 48p. $0.16. 

BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Here and There.” Amer- 
ican Book Company, cl938. 72p. $0.20. 


BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “In Storm and Sunshine.” 
American Book Company, ¢c1938. 48p. 
$0.16. 

BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “In Town and Country.” 
American Book Company, c1938. 54p. 
$0.20. 

BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “On Land and Water.” 
American Book Company, c1938. 88p. 
$0.24. 

BUCKLEY, HORACE, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Who Travels There.” 
American Book Company, c1938. 96p. 
$0.24. 

CENTER, STELLA, and _ PERSONS, 
Guapys. Exploring books, numbers one, 
two, three. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
©1938. $0.60. 

GREENBERG, BENJAMIN, and OTHERS. 
My practice book in arithmetic, book 
three. Benj. H. Sanborn, c1939. 144p. 
$0.42. 

GREENBERG, BENJAMIN, and OTHERS. 
My practice book in arithmetic, book 
four. Benj. H. Sanborn, c1939. 144p. 
$0.42. 

Hart, WALTER, and JAHN, LORA. 
Mathematics in action, book one. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath, c1939. 344p. $0.88. 

HATFIELD, W. W., and OTHERS. Prac- 
tice activities in senior English, book 
one. American Book Company, c1938. 
192p. $0.40. 

McCrRACKEN, Mary Jo. Always be 
safe. Macmillan, 1938. 938p. $0.48. 

McKisson, GEORGE ALLAN. Study of 
the constitution of the United States. 
McKnight and McKnight, c1939. 98p. 
$0.48. 

PRATT, MARJORIE, and MEIGHEN, 
Mary. Read another story. Chicago, 
Benj. H. Sanborn, c1939. 94p. $0.60. 

STAATS, PAULINE. Adventures with 
words; workbook to accompany “The 
Right Word.” Boston, Allyn and Ba- 
con, c1938. 144p. 

THOMSON, WILLIS, and SouBy, JANE. 
Helping book for teachers to accompany 
“Stories.” Henry Holt, c1939. 5p. 
$0.80. 

THOMSON, WILLIs, and Sousy, JANE. 
Stories. Henry Holt, c1939. 263p. 
$0.96. 

WiLtson, Howarp, and OTHERS. 
Workbook for “Richer Ways of Living,” 
units one to six. American Book Com- 
pany, c1938. Pages unnumbered. $0.48. 

WIRTH, FREMONT P. Teacher’s man- 
ual for “The Development of America.” 
American Book Company, c1938. 108p. 
$0.60. 
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WEBSTER LANGUAGE 











t This series of text-workbooks provides a * 


wholly new and fascinating approach to 
language study. It furnishes a truly prac 
tical activity course. 

Every lesson is presented in terms of 
child experience and from the child’s point 
of view. By this means, the study of lan- 
guage is made a joyous and satisfying 


experience for both pupil and teacher. At 
the same time, every accepted value has 
been retained, so that the course is funda- 
mentally sound and thorough. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE is a basic series 
but is also ideal to enrich and vitalize the 
course provided by other series 

There is a book for each grade from one 
through six. Books VII and VIII will soon 
be published. 


Sf Ask for examination copies. oe 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO e DALLAS 




















OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PRINTING e ENGRAVING A 
LITHOGRAPHING we 


ys Publishers of 


School and College Annuals 






































BUSH AND OTHERS... 


A Biology of Zamiliar Things 


List Price, 31.92 
+ + & 


In this text biology comes to lle li popularize s the subject in a way similar to the author's 
widely successful “Senior Science It presents biology in an enjoyable, understandable, and 
informational way: confines itself to the familiar things which are of ereatest interest and value 
to the majority of young people, and reduces the theoretical and techni al aspects of the subject 
Yet it gives a thoror ot understanding of the basi prime iples 

The book teaches inductively. is simply and vividly written, illustrates and clinches its teach- 
ings by a wide variety of techniques 

Its teaching aids include previews, suggestions for class discussion, questions for individual 


assignment and research, “sidelights”” and reference lists. Its pictures are real “visual education’’. 


Phe units on CONSERVATION are of such unusual timely value that they will actually serve 
as a course on that subjec t 


For fuller informatio . or tor copy lo examine with a view to class use, write the publishers 
x a 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


300 Pike Street 
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SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


By ARTHUR D. MOEHLMAN, Ph.D. 





¥ t t f The Nation's Schools 


Price, $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
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